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NEWS OF 


HE appalling devastation which has been inflicted on the heart 
T of the city of Berlin on two successive nights by R.A.F. 
bombers is not intended as an act of revenge for the bombing of 
London in 1940 and 1941. Though we should never have made these 
attacks on inhabited cities if Germany had not made it the practice of 
this war, we could not, in the circumstances which she has created, 
abjure the advantage of striking at a key point which is at the 
same time the administrative centre of her war effort, the most 
important junction of her railway, telephone and telegraphic com- 
munications, and the home of many essential war industries. Among 
the results from a purely military point of view were the destruction 
of the Siemens factories, which are the greatest electrical works 
in Europe, the destruction of works at Spandau, Wilmersdorf, 
Neukélln, Lichtenburg and Pankow, the smashing of the Potsdamer 
railway station and the tracks at Anhalter railway station, and— 
surely to be included under this head—the destruction of Speer’s 
Armaments Ministry. That the loss of life among civilians was also 
extremely heavy was one of those consequences which most people 
in this country genuinely regret, but it is a consequence which 
the Germans have made inevitable by compelling us to strike at the 
centres of their strength as they have struck at ours. The total war 
which was waged in the bombing of Coventry has been continued 
in the bombing of the Ruhr, and the bombing of Berlin is not less 
justifiable than the bombing of the coal and iron centres. Such 
blows as this have been feared and expected by Germany, and 
must be repeated because they weaken the nerve-centre of her war 
effort. They may produce reprisals so far as these are within the 
enemy’s power, but today we know, as the Germans knew in 1940, 
who can strike the harder in the air and do most damage to the 
other’s war-potential. 


The Aegean Fiasco 


The statement made by Mr. Attlee on Wednesday regarding the 
seizure and evacuation of the Aegean islands of Cos, Leros and 
Samos goes no appreciable distance towards meeting the criticisms 
brought against that unfortunate operation by our contributor 
Strategicus on another page. The fact that the British occupation 
of the islands did divert some part of the German air force from 
other activities and that considerable casualties were inflicted on the 
enemy has never been questioned. And the principle that risks 
must be taken in war is elemental. But a defender of the Aegean 


THE WEEK 


operations cannot ride off on that. Risks are necessary, but risks 
must be reduced to a minimum. The House seems to have cheered 
Mr. Attlee when he said that had this attempt not been made the 
British High Command would have been blamed for lack of enter- 
prise. It is hard to see the reason for the applause. The High 
Command is not being blamed for making the attempt, but for 
making it under unfavourable conditions when it might have been 
made under favourable. It was obvious that the first essential was 
to seize Rhodes, with its invaluable airfields. Sir Maitland Wilson, 
of course, realised that and, according to Mr. Attlee, he despatched 
“a small force” to Rhodes. Why a small force? General Wilson 
is believed to have very great forces at his disposal. He was obviously 
in a position to make, perfectly certain of Rhodes. He assumed 
apparently that the 20,000 Italians on Rhodes were both capable of 
overpowering 9,000 Germans and prepared to do so. Neither assump- 
tion, the one military, the other politico-psychological, was justified. 
Mr. Attlee’s defence has only had the effect of focussing attention on 
the phase of the operations which is susceptible of no defence. 


In the Lebanon 


The position in the Lebanon has been very substantially eased by 
the reinstatement of the Lebanese President and the release of the 
Ministers, the recall of M. Helleu, the French Delegate-General 
who took such precipitate action, and the instructions to General 
Catroux to negotiate with the President in regard to the establish- 
ment of constitutional order. Though the released Ministers were 
not given back their posts, it appears that they have in fact returned 
to their departmental offices and have taken up their old duties. 
The French have therefore gone a very long way in recognising 
their mistake and paving the way for an amicable settlement, and 
nothing is gained by harping on the fact that much still remains 
to be done before the position is restored. The British have made 
the protest which they were bound to make as joint guarantors 
with the French of the promise of Lebanese independence and by 
reason of their military interests in the country, and they have been 
given full credit for their action throughout the Arab-speaking world. 
That being so, it behoves us to do everything that can be done 
to smooth the way for General Catroux and to facilitate a solution 
of the constitutional problem by quiet discussion. Mr. Casey, with 
full authority, has spoken and acted firmly and to the point. It was 
a great mistake for General Spears, the British Minister in Beirut, 
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to make a statement to the Press in which he appeared to be giving 
a lecture to the French Committee of National Liberation. General 
Spears was not appointed to give public advice on high politics to 
the French Committee, and such excess of zeal can do nothing but 
cause resentment among our Allies. This country cannot for a 
moment weaken in its attitude about the Lebanon, but everything 
possible should be done to secure the end with French co-operation. 


In the Central Pacific 

The American operations in the Gilbert Islands have not been 
long-drawn-out like the operations in the Solomons, and have 
swiftly produced results of considerable importance. Though 
Admiral Nimitz, commanding the United States Pacific Fleet, holds 
the view that Japan will eventually be defeated from China, his 
remarks last Wednesday show his satisfaction at the success won 
in the Gilbert Islands—which, he said, are now securely in Allied 
hands. If we look at the map, we see that the farthest-south 
Japanese front ran from the Dutch East Indies through New 
Guinea to the Solomon Islands. The last were important both 
as points lying on the direct route from Pearl Harbour to Japan, and 
also as the easternmost flank of the Japanese front. In securing the 
Gilbert Islands, several hundred miles to the north-east of the 
Solomons, the American operation may be regarded as a wide out- 
flanking movement, while at the same time it will provide new 
bases much nearer to America, thus shortening the route of supply 
ships. The war is carried nearer to Japan in the Central Pacific, 
and provides a new direction from which to attack the important 
Japanese base on Truk Island, which itself is on the line of supply 
from Japan to Rabaul. The Allies in the Pacific are now on the 
offensive. The net is being thrown wider, and the wider and tighter 
it is drawn now, the greater will be the embarrassments of the enemy 
when the grand assault is made in or from China. 


The King’s Speech 

The new legislation foreshadowed in the King’s Speech indicates 
the possibility of a heavy programme of Parliamentary work, much 
of it dealing with tasks of reconstruction. The promise of measures 
to ensure “food, homes and employment” in the period of transi- 
tion is an echo of words already used by the Prime Minister—a 
generalisation to which the Speech added a number of particulars. 
In the sphere of education the country has already had an outline 
of the Government’s intentions in the published White Paper, and 
a Bill embodying its proposals takes a major place in the Parlia- 
mentary programme. So far as the Beveridge Report is concerned, 
the Government is to state its views and proposals in regard to 
“an enlarged and unified system of social insurance,” and also on 
the subject of a comprehensive health service and a new scheme 
of workmen’s compensation. It looks as if the Government had not 
finally made up its mind on the shape of the legislation to follow, 
a decision on which is to be taken, in the words of the Speech, “ in 
the light of your discussions.” A Bill dealing with the re-develop- 
ment of destroyed or overcrowded areas will be introduced ; but on 
the urgent question of powers to control and direct the use of land 
the Speech offers, not a Bill, but a statement of the Government’s 
examination of reports. A Bill to amend the franchise law has already 
been promised, and is mentioned in the Speech, as also is Mr. Bevin’s 
measure providing for the training and employment of disabled 
persons. If all the proposals alluded to are embodied in measures 
submitted for legislation, Parliament will have a far busier pro- 
gramme dealing with domestic issues than in any previous period of 
the war. But it remains to be seen to what extent the promised 
statements and, discussions materialise in actual Bills. 


Imperial Unity 

The fact that the unity of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
has been proved.in two wais and in the period between them 1s 
no reason for neglecting to study the conditions which will make 
that unity effective in the future. At a meeting attended by the 
High Commissioners last Tuesday, Lord Cranborne named some 
spheres of action in which we must have unanimity. One was that 
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of foreign policy, another was that of defence. The need for a 
coherent scheme of defence is self-evident. But that itself is 


intimately related with foreign policy which has to be determined 
by five countries speaking with equal voices. The difficulties of 
unanimity in this sphere have in practice not proved as formidable 
as might have been expected ; but Lord Cranborne, like Mr. Curtin, 
the Australian Prime Minister, does not want to leave anything to 
chance. Mr. Curtin had suggested the creation of a consultative 
body for the Empire, and Lord Cranborng, who says that an elaborate 
machinery for consultation already exists, agrees that this may not 
be adequate for the future and that Mr. Curtin’s proposals must 
be explored by the Dominions Prime Ministers, if possible before 
the end of the war. But it is important to remember that if 
difficulties have been resolved with so little friction in the past, that 
has been due in great measure to the mutual understandings between 
peoples as well as Governments. Lord Cranborne stressed the neces- 
sity of preserving this understanding and leaving nothing undone 
to maintain it by increased travel facilities and whatever tends to 
bring citizens of the Empire into touch in thought and sentiment. 


U.N.R.R.A. at Work 


Rapid progress has been made by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in settling principles governing future 
procedure. In the first place it is made clear that the Administra- 
tion is to. concentrate its energies on supplying the immediate needs 
of countries afflicted by the war and not concern itself with the 
long-range projects—which obviously will require further considera- 
tion from experts of the United Nations. The finance of the under- 
taking is to be the joint responsibility of all countries whose home 
territory has not been invaded, and is estimated on a colossal scale, 
since each of them will be asked to contribute about one per cent. 
of their national income for the year 1937-38. There must be some 
exceptions ; for example India, which has its own famine conditions, 
and is not qualified for help from U.N.R.:R.A.—a fact to which 
Lord Catto calls attention in The Times, urging Britain’s prior 
responsibility to the famine-stricken population of India. It has 
also been decided that invaded countries should contribute to their 
own relief “when they possess funds.” Some idea of the vast- 


ness of the undertaking is given in a report just issued by the Inter- 


Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements, which estimates 
Europe’s minimum needs in foodstuffs and prime necessities at over 
45 million tons, not including Soviet Russia. Europe contains today 
16,000,000 people displaced from their homes. 


‘* Control ”’ 

The word “control” is too often used in current controversy as if 
it described a complete policy to be embraced on principle or bitterly 
opposed. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at East Bristol last Saturday, 
pointed out the meaninglessness of such use of language. Controls are 
neither good nor bad in themselves—they are only good if they fulfil 
a purpose ; they are bad if they do not. If there are certain ends, 
agreed to be desirable for the nation, which can be achieved without 
any regulative action, well and gocd; but if they can only be 
achieved with regulation, then, if we are to achieve the end, there 
must be control. Sir Stafford starts from the fact that in war-time we 
do so organise the national economy as to get what we want for 
war purposes, with full employment and orderly distribution of 
consumption goods. It is not impossible to achieve a comparable 
result in time of peace, though we shall not use precisely the same 
means, and certainly should not tolerate the same degree of regi- 
mentation. But planning there must be, and planning obviously 
implies certain measures of control, and a policy for full employment 
holds a central place in it; Sir Stafford Cripps thinks that if the 
resources of the State are to be available for providing for full 
employment there must be a contro! of investment with a view 
preductive plaaning, and there must be planning—that is, control— 
in regard to the location of industries. We need to realise that 
Socialism, State interference, “ controls,” are not ends in themselves, 
but are among the means that may be adopted for securing ends that 
everyone desires—freedom from idleness, want and disease. 
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HEREFORD AND MOSLEY 


 pemetomage sensitiveness at such a time as this to any sug- 
gestion that the administration of justice, whether by the 
ordinary courts or in the services or under some special legislation, 
is not what it should be is an altogether encouraging sign. The 
Prime Minister in his last Mansion House speech underlined the 
need for preserving a sense of proportion “even when discussing 
the incidents of procedure in some of our juvenile courts,” and 
the announcement was justified, in view of the premature and 
excessive symptoms of mental agitation displayed by some 
elements of the Press in their first comments on the reversal by a 
Divisional Court of verdicts given by the justices of a Juvenile 
Court at Hereford. But the general reaction in the Press, in 
Parliament and in the country at the suggestion that injustice 
had been done in the trial of children, for whose rights and 
whose welfare special solicitude is rightly felt, was thoroughly 
wholesome, and the Home Secretary took essentially the right 
course in securing from both Houses of Parliament resolutions 
setting up a special tribunal to investigate the allegations made 
against the Hereford justices by the Divisional Court. The report 
of Lord Justice Goddard on the Hereford case was published last 
Tuesday, and so by a coincidence were the findings of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Prime Minister, again in swift reaction 
to a recent court case, to enquire into the treatment of men under 
sentence in naval and military detention barracks. On Tuesday 
also, in a rather different category, the House of Commons, 
listening in a highly vigilant mood to the Home Secretary’s ex- 
planation of his reasons for releasing Sir Oswald Mosley from 
detention under Defence of the Realm Regulation 18B, had 
before it by implication the whole question of the necessity for 


.the existence of that emergency ordinance in conditions prevailing 


at the end of the year 1943. The three cases are worth examining 
in some detail. 

To take what is perhaps intrinsically the least important first, 
the inquiry into conditions at detention camps was prompted by 
disclosures, which gravely shocked the public mind, at Maidstone 
Assizes last June, when two N.C.O.s, both sergeants, were found 
guilty of the manslaughter of a private at a detention camp, and 
sentenced to appropriate terms of imprisonment. The question 
arose, as it must always arise in such cases, as it arose indeed 
in connexion with the Hereford Juvenile Court sentences, whether 
this was a purely isolated incident, from which no general con- 
clusions could justifiably be drawn, or whether, on the contrary, 
it implied the existence on a considerable scale of conditions 
amounting to a first-class scandal. A full investigation was 
clearly called for, and a full investigation has in fact been carried 
out by the small Committee presided over by Mr. Justice Oliver. 
The result so far as concerns the present, and jt may be hoped 
the future, is satisfactory. There is no evidence of any recent 
brutality in detention camps, and if some or all of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are adopted, as they no doubt will 
be, substantial improvements should result. But the Committee 
was certainly not appointed without cause, for it finds that though 
“at present at any rate and for some time past” no brutality has 
been practised, it is “ less satisfied about the conditions prevailing 
in the early part of the war.” One of the troubles, here as in 
so many other spheres, is insufficiency of staff, and it is not casy 
to see how that can be altered under present conditions. But if 
that cannot be changed, other things, like the strict repression 
of bad language on the part of the staff, can and must be. The 
Committee did its work thoroughly, visiting various detention- 
barracks without noticé, inviting complaints and interviewing 
over 200 men separately. The result is to dispel completely the 
anxiety to which this case had naturally and justifiably given rise. 


The Hereford case produced much more public stir than the 
Maidstone trial on account of the strictures passed on the justices 
at the Hereford Juvenile Court by the Divisional Court which 
quashed the sentences which those justices had imposed. Whe 
the Lord Chief Justice said that the action of the justices had 
gone far beyond irregularity of procedure and amounted to a 
denial of natural justice, and Mr. Justice Charles described the 
justices’ action as “absolutely outrageous,” it is not surprising 
that a question of the conduct of Juvenile Courts everywhere 
was raised in an urgent form. Here, again, anxiety has been com- 
pletely allayed. The searching and comprehensive inquiry car- 
ried out by Lord Justice Goddard has resulted in the complete 
exoneration of the Hereford justices, who are shown to have con- 
ducted the trial of the boys Craddock and Payne with care, 
wisdom, humanity and in proper legal order. How, then, could 
the Divisional Court be so misled? Only as the result, partly 
of an unintentional but serious error on the part of a youthful 
assistant to the Clerk to the Hereford Justices, who recorded in 
the Court register that the boys pleaded Not guilty to certain 
of the charges, whereas, says Sir Rayner Goddard, it is perfectly 
clear that they pleaded Guilty ; and partly to a more serious lapse,. 
this time on the part of the solicitor representing the applicant 
before the Divisional Court. Regarding that, “the second and 
more serious matter,” says Lord Justice Goddard, “is that the 
notice of motion was not served on the prosecutor [the police],” 
though “the Rules of the Supreme Court are quite explicit on 
the subject,” with the result that “ the police in fact knew nothing 
of the proceedings until they read of them in the newspapers.” 
There are quarters where this matter can be further considered, 
and it might be desirable that it should be, particularly in view 
of Lord Justice Goddard’s further strictures on the same person in 
another connexion. So far as the justices are concerned, the 
result of the Goddard inquiry is completely satisfactory, and 
nothing in “the Hereford case” gives ground for anxiety about 
the conduct of juvenile courts generally. But one question at 
least needs an answer. Has the Supreme Court no safeguards 
against non-compliance with its rules? Lord Justice Goddard 
suggests that the Court is entitled to assume that its rules have 
been complied with ; in this instance the assumption was clearly 
not justified. 

There remains the much more difficult case of the release of 
Sir Oswald Mosley. The first thing to recognise is that there 
are strong arguments for the course Mr. Morrison took, and 
strong arguments against it. Sir Oswald had been detained since 
1940 under Defence Regulation 18B as a measure of national 
security, and he had no one but himself to thank for his segrega- 
tion. He had headed a movement here which aped the Nazi 
movement in Germany and the Fascist in Italy, he had by his 
visit to the Nazi rally at Nuremberg and in other ways not only 
shown his sympathy for Nazism, but obviously led Nazi leaders 
to believe there was a strong Fascist movement in this country ; 
he had put into uniform something that looked very much like 
the beginnings of a para-military force ; his meetings had given 
rise (notably one at Olympia) to serious disorder. If Sir Oswald 
has changed his views on these matters the public has not been so 
informed, by the Home Secretary or anyone else. It is true that, 
like all the 18B internees, he has been detained without trial ; 
Parliament deliberately and rightly entrusted the Executive with 
such powers during the war-emergency ; ‘but he was given an 
exhaustive hearing by the Advisory Committee presided over by 
Sir Norman Birkett, and that body, it must be assumed, found 
no reason for advising his release. What reason exists for that 
course now? Is it that Sir Oswald is no longer a danger to 
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public security? The Home Secretary does not claim that. On 
the contrary, he says explicitly that “the improvement in our 
national fortunes would not by itself have justified the release of 
Sir Oswald Mosley,” nor indeed would Mr. Morrison have been 
justified in imposing on him, though out of Holloway, the severe 
restrictions which he describes as equivalent to house arrest. The 
cause of the action taken this week is the report of five doctors 
that there was a risk that Sir Oswald’s detention under existing 
conditions would produce permanent damage to health and even 
danger to life. There are enough people suffering from impaired 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IVEN the rather questionable decision that the members of the 
G European Advisory Commission should not be persons of 
Ministerial rank, no better choice on the British side could be made 
than Sir William Strang. Strang entered the diplomatic service later 
than most men, joining it in 1919 after fighting through the European 
War, and those who look on the Foreign Office as a closed corpora- 
tion may take note of the fact that he has risen to almost the highest 
position (that of Assistant Under-Secretary of State) without having 
resorted to either Eton or Harrow, Oxford or Cambridge. His 
ability, a little concealed by a studiously unassuming manner, is 
universally recognised by all who know his work, and his popularity 
equals it. Having served in Moscow as Counsellor, and gone there 
last month as Mr. Eden’s right-hand man, he is clearly an ideal 
member of a committee to whose success Anglo-Russian under- 
standing and confidence is essential. That Strang took part in 
unsuccessful negotiations with Russia in 1939 is nothing to the 
point. Those negotiations broke on questions of principle that 
were decided by the British Government, not by its envoy. 

* 


* * * 


Incidentally, the appointments made to the European Advisory 
Commission in London and the Advisory Council for Italy at Algiers 
suggest that the latter is the more important body, though that can 
hardly have been the intention of the Moscow Conference. The 
London Commission consists of two members of Ambassadorial rank, 
with the third (the American) yet to be appointed. At Algiers there 
is Mr. Macmillan, who is 2 Minister of State, and M. Vyshinsky, 
who is Deputy-Commissar for Foreign Affairs in the Soviet 
Government ; the third member, Mr. Robert Murphy, it is true, 
has only the rank of Ambassador, and the fourth, the French, is 
not yet nominated. On balance the Algiers Council is the weightier 
body, but I fancy that is more by accident than design. 

* * * * 

The friendship of Uruguay, which broke relations with Germany in 
January, 1942, has not attracted as much attention as it deserves. 
That admirably conducted South American Republic is not taking an 
active part in the war; there is nothing obvious for it to do in that 
direction, but when an opportunity of showing what it thinks of 
any of the leading Allied nations, Britain in particular, comes along 
it is made the most of. Particulars have just reached me from 
Montevideo of the generous and warm-hearted entertainment lavished 
a few weeks ago on several hundred British soldiers and airmen 
who, as a Buenos Aires paper instructively put it, were on their 
way from A to B. The most luxurious hotel in Uruguay, usually 
closed in winter, was placed at their disposal, the President’s wife 
inspected it in advance to see that everything was as it should be, 
and privates, many no doubt for the first. time in their lives, found 
themselves installed each in a bedroom with a private bath A 
Government decree emphasised the ideals for which “ Members 
of the Air Force and the Land Forces of the British Empire now 
in Uruguay as passengers in transit” were fighting, and ended with 
the assertion that “ The Executive Power assumes for its 
account, as an expense involved in a service which is indirectly of 
a public order because it means the defence of the international 
structure of our democratic institutions, the cost of maintaining 
the members of the British Army in the Miramar Hotel.” Uruguay 
understands, I hope, how such courtesies are appreciated here. 
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health and danger to life in Europe today to put the possibility 
of Mosley’s being added to the number in its right perspective, 
and in view of the effect the release of the British Fascist leader 
was bound to have on a large section of organised labour in the 
country—the very class whose confidence in the Government 
and zeal in the war-effort Ministers are endeavouring to foster by 
every means possible—Mr. Morrison would have been better 
advised to leave this past friend of our present foes where he was, 
Workers will trust the Government less, and work with less 
heart, because Mosley is released. Is Mosley worth that? 


Recognise as we may and must the fact that in dealing with certain 
classes of offenders who ought to be convicted the police can onl 
secure a conviction by resorting to subterfuges, some of the method) 
employed seem not merely to reach but to overstep the limits ¢ 
the legitimate. 
Under-Secretary of the Home Office, defending police who had insti- 
gated three men to tell a doctor false stories in order that he might 
give them certificates that they were unfit for work and then be 
prosecuted for doing so, denied strenuously that agents provocateur; 
were countenanced. There was all the difference, he said (basing 
himself on the Royal Commission on Police Powers and Duties), 
between “giving opportunities to a person to commit an offence” 
and “inciting” him to do it. There may be; the question is 
admittedly difficult. In this particular case the magistrate found 
for the doctor, with costs against the Public Prosecutor, and made 
some scathing remarks on the methods adopted. The detective 
sergeant who had organised the case agreed that the men he had 
employed might be regarded as agents provocateurs. Not a pleasant 
smell. , 

7 

This is a story they are telling in Algiers. It was told me as true 
Even if it has not that merit it has others. In the course of transit 
between Washington and Moscow, Mr. Cordell Hull stopped a 
Algiers to see General de Gaulle. At the hour when he was expected 
the General established himself in his bureau and observed “I shall 
receive him seated.” One of his colleagues on the Committee of 
National Liberation demurred respectfully, pointing out what was 
due to the Secretary of State of the United States, particularly when 
he was an elderly gentleman and on his way home from a successful 
mission after an arduous journey. “ No,” said the General, “I shall 
receive him seated, as President of the body which represents 
France.” There was a moment of some tension, but a young attaché 
was equal to the situation. He walked to the window and looked 
out. “Ah,” he said, “here is a car coming. I think it must be 
Mr. Hull’s. Yes. It is Mr. Hull’s. Ah, and there is General Giraud 
waiting for him on the steps.” “What?” cried the no-longer-seated 
President of the Committee, making for the stairs. Mr. Hull was 
received by General de Gaulle as he arrived at the front door. 

* * * + 

Does the B.B.C., I wonder, make jangling noises because it likes 
jangling noises itself or because it thinks the public like them? | 
settled down with lively expectation last Friday to listen to the 
full hour’s programme “ The Air is Our Concern,” by Nigel Tangye 
and Cecil McGivern. So far as I could grasp the script 
behind the noise it was admirable, but the clamour of meaningless 
music and shouting men was such that I found it impossible t 
stay more than half the course. At the same time complaints reach 
me of the same kind of misfire over-dramatisation in two recent 
items, the Travellers’ Tale of November 14th and the story of the 


* + . 


In the House of Commons ori Tuesday Mr. Peake f 





Scottish hydro-electric scheme the next day. I suppose producers 
must be given their heads, but I wish their heads were a little 
nearer the ground—where so many of us live. 
+ * * * | 
Mr. Wendell Willkie’s bodk, One World, has been re-christened 
(I think a little undeservedly) by a very eminent British critic 
Gullible’s Travels. JANUS. 
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and, before we begin to applaud the Allied successes elsewhere, 
it may be well to examine what has befallen them. It can, and 
should, be admitted that the Germans have been driven to allocate 
to the capture of these islands an air force that might have inter- 
vened on the Russian front with at least a considerable influence on 
the great developments that are taking place there. It is the fact 
that Russian air supremacy is effected in the west and south of 
Europe. The war is one. There is only one Germany, one Luft- 
waffe. If aircraft are diverted from Russia, by whatever means, our 
ally benefits ; and we should be blind if we failed to see how that 
effect had been produced in this case. 

All this, however, may be admitted without our being at all recon- 
ciled to the loss of these three islands. It can even be admitted, 
though it may be unpalatable, that at times battles which are fore- 
doomed to defeat must be fought out. But this does not, and cannot, 
explain the lapse in the Dodecanese. If we wished to divert from 
the Russian front aircraft that might have turned the scale there, 
could we not have done so at much less expense? Is it tolerable at 
this stage of the war that we should be presenting Germany with 
ready-made victories? We could have retained these islands if we 


Cina, © like Cos and Leros, is now in the hands of the Germans, 


-had seriously designed to do so. 


When we ask why it was that Cos, Leros and Samos fell we in- 
evitably glance at the compact mass that the Dodecanese, Crete and 
the Cyclades make. We had some share in the creation of the barrier 
that stands between our positions in the Near East and the southern 
approach to the Balkans. But, now that it is established, are we 
entitled to ignore its strength and the natural implications of its lay- 
out? While Rhodes and Crete remain in the hands of the enemy 
is it sensible to expect that we can maintain ourselves in islands that 
lie between them and Greece? It seems certain that we expected 
Rhodes would fall into our hands when Italy surrendered. But was 
it justifiable to rest content with the expectation, without straining 
every nerve to make the issue certain? It can be admitted that these 
islands form a compact group, separated by some hundreds of miles 
from Allied bases. But can it be maintained that that is the principal 
reason for our losses? 

The reason seems to be the immense difference between the 
German and the Allied reaction to a new condition. We saw it in 
Tunisia, in Sicily, in Italy ; and now it confronts us in the Agean 
islands. If we had to assist the Italians in Leros, how much more 
necessary was it to make the possession of Rhodes secure. How can 
the Command be absolved for their reckless complacency in assum- 
ing that all would be well in this key position? It is extremely 
difficult to understand why Rhodes was not occupied in force as 
soon as it was known that Italy was abandoning her ally. There 
must be sufficient troops in the Near East, sufficient transport and 
at least enough sea-borne aircraft to have made that island base 
secure. The great Allied resources in the Near East are not there 
merely to impress the local inhabitants ; and they could not do so, 
in any case, if they allowed a Power so much weaker to treat the 
Allies as if they were negligible. 

Something seems to have gone astray with our strategy; but it 
will be noted that, in taking the loss of Cos, Leros and Samos as 
inevitable, while Rhodes and Crete remain in German hands, it is 
assumed that the islands could not be held in default of supreme 
fighter cover. It is, perhaps, a sound assumption ; but it has to be 
recognised that, accepting it as true, we are at a loss to explain the 
steadfastness of the German defence in default of air supremacy. We 
can maintain the thesis that supremacy in the air automatically gives 
success on the ground if we ignore the German success in holding 
us to a snail’s pace advance in Italy and in the checks administered 
to the Russian advance at Krivoi Rog and Zhitomir, but not other- 
wise. The Allies are now in the position of being able to rule the air 
in Russia and Italy, If, then, that condition assures automatic success, 
how can the Germans resist immediate and decisive defeat? 
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LESSONS FROM LEROS 


By STRATEGICUS 


There is something here that needs explanation. The Eighth Army 
is a polished, perfected instrument that has rightly won an unwilling 
appreciation from the Germans. It seems, at the moment, to be 
successfully attacking in Italy. But it is difficult to see in its advance 
anything of the Blitzkrieg pattern. Even if we make every allowance 
for the space factor, the extension of a forbidding terrain in an 
intractable season, how can we fit into a single pattern the automatic 
success in the Dodecanese with air superiority, the slow advance in 
Italy with air superiority and the check inflicted at critical points in 
Russia without it? Air supremacy may be a decisive factor without 
qualification or, in given circumstances, it may be a bogey that 
demands rational analysis. It cannot be an ally and a traitor according 
as it is on the enemy’s or our side. 

The loss of the three Dodecanese islands, therefore, poses a 
question that-demands an answer. The suggestions that spring to 
mind at once do not meet the problem. In themselves, of course, 
Cos, Leros and Samos matter little. It is the doubts they raise 
that disturb us. The general assumption is that the very consider- 
able ground forces now at the disposal of the Allies cannot safely 
be placed on the Continent without ground-based fighter-cover. If 
that assumption is correct, the difficulty of the enemy is strictly 
limited. He can measure, as well as we, where the blow can and 
cannot fall. There are a number of official statements that justify 
the assumption ; and the fate of the Dodecanese supports them. 
But the fact which dominates the present phase of the war, the success 
of the German defensive at critical points, stands in flagrant 
contradiction. F 

For we have to recognise that, despite the obvious skill of the 
Russian strategy, the Germans once more appear likely to escape 
the disaster that Stalin had prepared for them. It would be absurd 
to depreciate the versatility and ingenuity of the Russian strategy or 
the confidence and resolution with which it is expressed on the 
battlefields. And yet, Manstein, repeatedly faced with disaster, as 
consistently eludes it. We can see that the Russian numbers and 
material resources are superior to the German. We should be blind, 
indeed, if we failed to realise how steadily the Germans are being 
penned into positions from which, it would seem, only a miracle 
can deliver them. Nevertheless they do escape ; and, if we rightly 
remind ourselves that one day they will be caught, we have at present 
to admit that they are defying many of the conditions which we take 
to be fatal. 

They escaped at Krivoi Rog by a concentration of strength that 
opened the gates of Kiev to Vatutin. They evaded a graver and 
more massive disaster at Fastov. That, we may suggest, was paid 
for on the western face of the Kiev salient ; and yet Manstein, once 
again, checked the wide-flung grip that might have cut off all his 
troops below the Dnieper. On this occasion he concentrated the 
bulk of the German armour in Russia against the tip of the Kiev 
salient. He was driven to attack, after months spent in evading 
battle ; but, seasoning his resolutions with caution, he concentrated 
in the west, about Zhitomir, so that if his counter-blow failed he could 
extricate his armour. 

The sequel is noteworthy. The Russians, despite this blow at the 
south-western fringe of their advance, went on westward to Korosten 
and Ovruch. Then Stalin set his tractors going within the Kremen- 
chug bridgehead and caused a fracture there. He put them across 
the Dnieper at Cherkassy, where the Znamenka railway runs within 
20 miles of the river, and made headway there. He has cut all the 
direct communications between the central and southern German 
armies, and he is pressing the enemy into the Pripet Marshes. Here 
the Partisans tend to dominate the position. They are as familiar with 
the tracks through the marshes as tye Germans are unfamiliar ; and, 
now that the season tends to make the marshes impassable, that is 
a vital advantage. 

In spite of every disadvantage the Germans continue to elude 
the fate which faces them, The Allied air-offensive sows destruction 
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behind the Hnes and weakens the enemy war-potential. The moral 
effect must have its repercussions throughout Germany. It is only 


at the front that the air factor, though it may to some extent weight 
the balance, does not have for the enemy the vital, decisive effect 
that is assumed inevitable for the Allies. If that is a reasonably fair 
statement of the position there is need of some adequate explanation. 

We, in this country, faced the war in 1940 in defiance of all the 
conventional implications of the situation, almost unarmed, untrained, 
against a ruthless Power fully trained and armed and flushed with 
amazing victory. Are we now to hamper our chance of bringing it 
to a swift and secure end by voluntary submission to a set of doubtful 
theories about the scope and limits of sea and air power? Are we 
to accept standards of possibility which we recognise as not binding 
on the enemy? 


PROBLEMS OF PARLIAMENT 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 

ORRUPTION is an ugly word. We are wont to think that it 
has been banished from our public life. And if by this is 
meant the direct offering or taking of bribes we may justly claim 
that this is so. Except for a very few scandals of a comparatively 
minor character we may truthfully say that our representatives have 
the highest standard of public morality in the world. But corruption 
seldom takes the form of downright dishonesty. If the term includes 
any financial inducement to perform a public function in a particular 
way, or any payment to purchase something which should go to 
merit, it is difficult not to speculate whether corruption may not be 

entering our public life again by a back door. 

In this book,* which he has just published as the result of ten 
years’ study, Mr. J. F. S. Ross drags out into the open a number of 
facts which many people would rather leave undiscussed. He has 
analysed in a scholarly, scientific, and on the whole fairly objective, 
manner the membership of the House of Commons during the years 
1918-1936, and the methods whereby they live and secure their elec- 
tion. Here are some of his facts. They require little comment. Every 
other Member of Parliament is either a barrister, a company director, 
or a Trade Union official. Of the weekly wage-earners, their wives 
and dependants, all are under-represented on a population basis, 
except the miners, who get roughly twice the representation to which 
they are entitled. Ninety per cent. of the Conservative Members 
are Public School boys, and no less than one in every four is actually 
an Etonian. On the other hand, ninety per cent. of the Labour 
Members left school at the age of fourteen or under. Which is 
worse? It is hard to say. 

Of the Conservatives a large number in a very real sense are made to 
pay for their seats by paying all or part of their own election expenses 
of up to £1,200 and subscribing to the local Conservative Association. 
In many cases Mr. Ross estimates the combined value of these 
figures at £900 a year. This may be an under-estimate in extreme 
cases. On the other hand, of the Labour Members nearly half are 
directly subsidised by the Trade Unions in their candidature—another 
ten or so by the Co-operatives, and most of the remainder by local 
Party Associations. A fair number are directly assisted during their 
membership of the House by outside organisations. There is there- 
fore something in the charge that the one party is largely a party of 
plutocrats, the other largely a party of subsidised delegates. Is it 
too much to call the system corruption in the sense defined? If 
met it says a great deal for the independence and integrity of 
individual members. 

Let us see how this comes about. Mr. Ross estimates the value 
of the actual emoluments of a member as not more than £650 a 
year “in terms of ordinary income.” This is certainly an over- 
estimate if it is intended to exclude expenses. .On the other hand, 
“ if the report is correct even the Labour Party, in which appearances 
are not regarded as of first impogtance, does not find that its members 
can pay their way on a total income of much under £1,000 a year, 
though it is understood that in actual practice many have to manage 
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as best they can on considerably less.” “It may be hazarded as a rough 
estimate that no middle-class or professional man can adequately 
fulfil his functions as a Member of Parliament and maintain his 
family in their customary style of living on a total income of less 
than £1,500 to £2,000 a year.” In the case of a Conservative who 
has obtained his seat on condition he pays his election expenses and 
£500 a year to the local Association (which is by no means 
uncommon) the figure may, of course, be greater. 

This means that no one who has not private means of at leas¢ 
£350 a year need hope to be a Member of Parliament on either side, 
unless he is directly or indirectly subsidised, or unless he can earp 
this figure by part-time work in another occupation. This, and not 
mere wealth, is the cause of the absurd preponderance of barristers 
journalists, company directors and Trade Union officials—the 
“talking classes,” as Mr. Ross calls them. You do not need to gy 
much further than this to explain the “we” and “ they” comple 
of which so much has been written lately. “ We,” that is the people 
are governed by “them ”—that is, the talking classes. p 

The situation is even worse than these figures show. A Member 
of Parliament’s tenure of his position is precarious. .As Mr. Ross 
points out, “ Dissolutions of Parliament take place at very shor 
notice ” (6 days in 1935), “and in consequence Members who have 
no private financial resources on which to fall back are faced with 
the prospect of losing their seats and their remuneration as Member 
at very short notice and so being suddenly left unoccupied ang 
penniless.” Where they pay their own election expenses the sanction 
is proportionately greater. In view of the fact that the average life 
of a Parliament is about three years, it is not hard to see how the 
Party Whips get their authority. 

All this would be bad enough if membership of Parliament were 
not the thing it is—the most characteristic expression of the way 
of life for which so many thousands have laid down their lives. But 
“the High Court of Parliament,” as Mr. Ross rightly contends, “should 
attract to its membership the very flower of the country’s men and 
women.” It is hard to resist his conclusion that “ under the present 
system the great majority of people are shut out from any real, a 
distinct from purely legal, eligibility to enter Parliament,” and that 
this exclusion is not primarily due to any lack of ability. 

What is the remedy for this? The virtual sale of safe seats has 
been a festering sore in the Conservative Party for years. At Con- 
ference after Conference the system has been pilloried and 
condemned, but, although the bottom has fallen out of the market 
since the war, no radical reform has been attempted. Mr. Ross is 
surely right in suggesting that the time has come to prevent payments 
of this kind with all the sanctions of the law. 

On the other side, it is clearly undesirable, though not actually 
corrupt, for a Member to be subsidised in any way by an outside 
body, in order to represent not his constituents, but the views of 
that body. Supporters of the Labour Party ought to be the first 
to recognise that this feature of their financial arrangements is really 
a source of weakness rather than strength. It is not agreeable to hear 
a Member of Parliament announce that he is “under instructions” 
from a Trade Union organisation, or even that he “ speaks officially 
on behalf of the organised workers” of such and such an industry. 
He ought to represent his constituents and voice his own views. 

Mr. Ross suggests the only possible remedy. Election expenses of 
all but freak candidates must be subsidised, or paid, by the Exchequer. 
No other system is really tolerable. When elected, a Member of 
Parliament should be paid a reasonable salary and given reasonable 
allowances for secretarial assistance. Mr. Ross suggests £1,000 4 
year, and I am inclined to think that this is on the modest side. It 
compares rather unfavourably with the £2,000, with office and 
secretarial assistance, given to a Member of Congress, whose work 
is certainly less exacting. Moreover, a Member who loses his seat 
at a general election must be compensated for loss of employment. 
Mr. Ross estimates the additional annual expense of all these reforms 
at £500,000. It would be worth it at twice the sum. 

The obvious objection to this course is that it would create an 
undesirable class of “‘professional politicians.” But the fact is that 
such a class already exists, only the best brains are not going into 
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the profession. The general standard of honour is high, but the 
careerist, the ambitious lawyer, the pensioned Trade Union official, 
the flash journalist, the mere charlatan, the financier greedy of 
directorships, none are unknown in politics. Far better to make 
it a job which an honest man who does not want to pay to get in or 
to be paid for the way he exercises his vote, who is immune from 
fear of the consequences of a dissolution, and who can be called to 
task for failure to perform his functions will be proud to take, than 
to continue the present arrangements—of which no one would like 
to boast and which few honourable men would care to defend. 

If Members of Parliament were properly paid, what differences 
might one expect to see in our representation? Mr. Ross gives only 
general indications—but in the main one may agree with his con- 
clusions. He wisely begins with age. In December, 1942, the 
average age of Members was fifty-eight, although this figure is 
abnormal owing to the war. The best test is age of first entry. This, 
at present, is about forty-four, a little lower in the case of Conserva- 
tives, and a little higher in the case of Labour Members. Mr. Ross 
thinks that the ideal age is between thirty and forty—say, thirty-five. 

Second, as to occupation. Mr. Ross thinks that wealth and privi- 
lege are over-represented: but to some extent at least this is due 
to the structure of society as a whole, and not to the method of 
selecting Members. What one might expect to see from his reforms 
is a wider range of representation within each party and class—a 
few more managers and a few less owners in the Conservative Party, 
fewer barristers in all parties, fewer Trade Union officials and more 
University graduates in the Labour Party, and more Members with 
a secondary (as distinct from Public School or elementary) education 
in all parties. 

Thirdly, as to qualifications. The standard of intelligence and 
keenness is not low, but there can be no doubt that it could be even 
higher. Mr. Laski thinks that the House of Commons ought to be 
a “fair sample of average men.” Mr. Ross has demonstrated that 
even by this test it fails. But what is wanted is a representative 
sample of the best men. “The ordinary citizen would be entirely 
at sea in the detailed business of Parliament.” 

This is a noteworthy book. As a valuable and scholarly contribu- 
tion to an important subject it deserves to be widely studied and 


discussed. 
THIS IS AMERICA 


By D. W. BROGAN 

MERICANISM, its mening, its potentialities, its very existence 
A are constantly discussed in America and outside America. 
What to us and to them is meant by Americanism, the American 
spirit, the American view of life and the world? Fortunately, the 
Americans have been highly literate from the first settlements, given 
to explaining themselves to themselves and to the rest of the world. 
And there is more reason, therefore, to look for the meaning and 
limits of Americanism in the written word than would be true of 
any other country. An admirable anthology of American prose and 
verse, lately published in America and now made available to readers 
in this country,* sets out boldly to discharge this formidable task of 
interpretation—and with a remarkable degree of success. 

What are the American voices it calls up? Among the items in 
this admirable collection is the famous poem by Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish, “ America Was Promises”: 

“ America was promises—to whom? 
Jefferson knew: 

Declared it before God and before history: 

Declares it still in the remembering tomb. 

The promises were Man’s ; the land was his— 

Man endowed by his Creator: 

Earnest in love: perfectible by reason: 

Just and perceiving justice: his natural nature 

Clear and sweet at the source as springs in trees are.” 
In all current discussions of Anglo-American relations and of 
the role of the United States in the modern world there has been 
too little attention paid to the promises made by America to the 
world, to its role as the “last, best hope of earth.” America was 
and is promises, and promises~ not only to Americans. These 


* The Pocket Book of America. (Pilot Press, 3s. 6d.) 
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promises are set forth here, with warmth, with eloquence, with 
power ; in the Gettysburg speech and in Whitman’s “When Lilaop 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” with that additional power which 
we call genius. 

But America is dogmas, too. Political and social dogmas. And 
they are set forth in two classic documents, the best statements 
of democratic faith and ordered liberty that I know in any modern 
tongue ; in the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution. 
A nation “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal”; a nation whose political estab- 
lished church lays it down in the creative text: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”; such 
a naticn asks for the judgement of the world on a different plane, 
It has stirred the hopes of the world since 1776. It is not only 
Shelley (here happily quoted from “The Revolt of Islam ”) who 
has seen in the United States a ground of hope that he could not 
find in Europe. It is because of the generality of that hope that 
Ruggles at Red Gap or Mr. Smith at Washington are not merely 
convenient Hollywood symbols of exploitable patriotic emotion. It 
is because America has been, for over a century and a half, these 
promises to all mankind, that we and the other less happy peoples 
resent with what is, in truth, a flattering surprise, the betrayal 
American principles by Americans. We may be wrong and naive 
in so expecting, but we do in fact expect something better from the 
countrymen of Jefferson and Lincoln, something better as a system 
than Darlanism, something better than ostentatiously hard-boiled 
power politics, something better than meaningless banalities with .no 
current content. 

It was for this reason that the defeat of Wilson was such a moral 
blow. That Lodges should beat Wilsons, that was lamentable,’ 
That Americans should think it not really regrettable or even a 
matter calling for serious reflection that the ghost of the elder Lodge 
should still walk and the ghost of Wilson be almost apologised for 
by his political heirs, that is another disillusionment. Every 
American soldier, here, whether he knows it or not, bears with him a 
burden of hope that still springs in European breasts that man is 

“_ . . perfectible by reason ; 
Just and perceiving justice: his natural nature 
Clear and sweet at the source as springs in trees are.” 

It is because of these beliefs, these “illusions,” that people are 
shocked by some manifestations of the less admirable sides of 
American life, by an ostentatious indifference to politics. The 
United States was made by politics, on and for a political theory. 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constituuon for the United States of America.” It 
is not Colonel McCormick who disillusions us. He is, after all, a 
traditional figure, the irascible, suspicious, arrogant rich man lap 
ping up flattery and morbidly suspicious of having something put 
over on him. His performance is an unconscious refutation of the 
academic view that the Comedy of Humours of Plautus or of Ben 
Jonson has no relation to iife. No, it is more subtle, more ingeniouy 
nibblers at the American foundations who shock us and shake us. 

This anthology gives us abundant grounds for being shocked, and 
abundant hopes for not being shaken. For we cannot be more 
shocked than Emerson was when he painted his bitter picture of the 
subservience of the Federal Government to the Slave Power. We 
cannot be more shocked than Langston Hughes or William Vaughn 
Moody were, or than Jefferson and Franklin and Paine would have 
been, at much that shames America and us. But the shame of 
America has deeper roots than ours, for her birth pangs and birth 
claims stamped her from the beginning. It is that birth claim which, 
gives a super-national meaning to the bridge at Concord: 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag.to April’s breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


It is still being heard round the world and it resounds in almost 
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every page of this anthology. Not quite in every page. Mr. Norman 
Corwin’s excellent radio programme, “We Hold These Truths,” is 
not quite good enough to keep the very exalted company it is given 
in this book—perhaps no radio programme can be. (And this would 
be true even if Mr. Corwin showed a clearer grasp of what the First 
Amendment does and does not do.) There is more justification for 
third-rate patriotic poetry like “ Sheridan’s Ride.” Such balladry is 
justified by its history—and anyway, it makes plain what a first-rate 
patriotic ballad Longfellow wrote in “ Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Only one section has no justification at all. The task of writing 
the history of American patriotic songs has been entrusted to a 
well-known naturalised American, Dr. Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Dr. van Loon is an expert in moyenne vulgarisation, in which useful 
field of labour his books have gained him, like Joseph Finsbury, the 
respect of the shallow-minded. But it is possible to have quite a 
high opinion of some of his work in this field and still be several 
light-miles away from Dr. van Loon’s own opinion of himself. At 
best, his contributions to this book are smart and amusing ; at worst, 
they are naively jingoistic, inaccurate, and, as far as Britain is 
concerned, malicious. 

One last thought has been provoked in me by this primer of 
Americanism. The men who would make Americanism not 
promises but promissory notes, can do many things with American 
history. But they cannot make the poets, the orators, the people, 
speak their language. It is not American language. They can go 
outside this book, to Vachel Lindsay and Robert Frost and other 
poets, to the great judges and the great preachers, but they cannot 
find material even for a shorter book than this is. And that justifies 
our hopes; for good causes defeated in America, buried by the 
wise, the good, and the rich (often with the rapturous applause of 
the poor) do not stay dead. And this truth was never better stated 
than by the poet of a cause—far from wholly good and so far wholly 
dead—by a poet of the lost cause of the South: 

“In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 


And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone.” 


Here are inscriptions for the shaft and reasons why it will be hewn 
from the stone. 


POOR-SOIL LABOURERS 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


AVING lived all my life in close association with farm labourers, 

I naturally see things more from their point of view than from 

the standpoint of farmers or landlords. And living, as I do, in a 

mixed-farming district of Lincolnshire I am more concerned with 

the welfare of men on the poorer soils than on the richer, because 

it seems to me that the latter have a much better chance of getting 

their feet on the first rung of the social ladder. In short, if I see the 

matter correctly, when we have solved the problem of the labourer 

on the poorer soil there will not be a great deal left of the land 
problem to solve. 

What, then, do labourers need in districts similar to my own? 
It may be said that they need fair wages, regular employment, decent 
houses and gardens, and access to land. But what constitutes a 
fair wage? Some little time ago farmers were demanding of the 
Government conditions that would ensure the possibility of con- 
tinuing the £3 minimum after the war. So that, in their view, £3 
a week is a fair wage for labourers to receive. But what about the 
purchasing-power of the wage? Fifty or sixty years ago, when 
men locally earned 15s. a week, the price of meat varied from 4d. 
to 8d. or 9d. per Ib., bread cost 4d. or 4}d. the 4-Ib. loaf, butter 
averaged about 11d. per lb., eggs about 11d. per dozen, coal was 
only a quarter of its present price, firewood about one-seventh, and 
cottages that now let at 6s., rates excluded, were then 1s. 6d., rates 
included. Need one say more to show the importance of keeping 
in view what the wage will buy? 

If a subsidy is necessary in the interests of fair wages after the 
war, may I suggest that it might be better to pay it on wages instead 
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of prices? It certainly would if, in view of the international situa- 
tion, prices need to be kept as low as possible, a state of things by 
no means difficult to visualise. This suggestion was made te me 
by a smallholder soon after the commencement of the policy of sub- 
sidising agriculture. He said: “Why doesn’t the Government sub- 
sidise wages instead of prices? Prices are about where they were 
in 1914, and wages are double. There is work enough just round 
here for 100 men all winter amongst the hedges and ditches, and 
if the Government paid half the men’s wages all this work would 
get done. As it is, there the men are, on the dole.” Probably 
neither the farmers’ nor the men’s organisations would have cared 
for the suggestion, but it seemed to me an eminently sensible one. 
For while farmers would have been as well off as they were in 1914, 
labourers twice as well off, all the men would have been in constant 
employment, and the public probably would have had no more to 
pay than they were paying already. In a word everything in the 
garden would have been lovely. 

Whatever may be said in favour of the method adopted by the 
Government to lift agriculture out of the depression, it cannot be 
claimed that it kept the men on the land. When the details of the 
scheme were being worked out farmers were said to be working 
hand in hand with the, then, Minister of Agriculture. After a 
while Mr. Lloyd George declared in Parliament that farming was 
being subsidised to the extent of £30 millions a year. But the 
exodus from the Jand continued. On one local farm of 315 acres 
only two men were employed. On another farm of approximately 
150 acres only one man had employment. On another farm of 450 
acres only one man was employed in winter, and the farmer told 
him to get a certain amount of work elsewhere if he could, because 
they were not very busy. And so we might go on. Plainly, a 
different scheme will be required if agriculture is to contribute its 
proper quota towards the full employment demanded by the 
Beveridge Report. 

Decent houses and gardens are needed, as I say. A word about 
the gardens. I agree with the recently issued Liberal report that 
“the only satisfactory village allotment is a good garden round a 
house.” At least, I agree up to a point My criticism of this latest 
Liberal approach to the village allotment question is that it does 
not, go far enough. As most countrymen are well aware, many 
existing cottages have no gardens attached to them worth mention- 
ing. Are we to wait until such houses tumble down before we 
try to put matters right? If we cannot always have the best thing 
for some years to come, at any rate, let us have the next best— 
allotments. But if allotments are created, the rent must be the 
same as the farmer over the hedge is paying, and not twice, thrice, 
four times as much. Landlords, it must be remembered, have no 
expense whatever as regards buildings where allotments are concerned. 

Some farmers of my acquaintance, I am pleased to say, are trying 
to the best of their ability to make up for this deficiency by allow- 
ing each of their men, if they choose, to have, say, two or three rows 
of potatoes across the field in which such things are being grown. 
The farmer does the cartage—in fact, all the horse or tractor work— 
and provides the manure free of cost, and I suspect no rent is 
charged. This is one bit of evidence, at any rate, that the sharp 
division between the farming and labouring classes, dating from the 
institution of the Wages Board, is coming to an end at last. And 
if at the back of the minds of the farmers in question is the thought 
of strengthening the ties that bind their men to the land, they could 
hardly set about it in a better way, for a gesture of this sort is just 
the kind of thing calculated to go straight to a labourer’s heart. 

The “three .acres and a cow” idea has been carried out on a 
neighbouring estate for many years, and it has been successful 
throughout. Some of the “cow cottages” are larger, having two 
cows and about six acres. In this way thrift is encouraged amongst 
the men, and steps are provided enabling labourers to become small- 
holders proper. The pity of it is that “steps” of some kind have 
been so rare on the poorer soils. The few smallholdings provided 
are mostly of 40 or 50 acres, and perhaps that is the best size for 
them to be. But £400 or £500 is a considerable sum for a working 
man to save, and therefore “steps” are essential.. The great weak- 
ness of cow cottages, for instance, used to be that the men had 
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so little time for the extra work involved) But working hours are 
shorter nowadays, and as wages have risen farm work has become 
more and more casual, so that this plea can hardly be urged now 
against the creation of “ steps.” 

It ought to be made easier from the standpoint of the State for 
labourers to rise. After the war it will be more necessary than 
ever, apart from the stimulus of war-time, that the land should be 
well cultivated, and genius is no more hereditary among farmers as 
a general thing than it is in other connexions. And it cannot be 
denied that some labourers have a genius for farming. 


ANDRE ANTOINE 


By EDWARD OWEN MARSH 


ITH the death of André. Antoine in France, Europe loses one 

of the greatest men of the contemporary theatre. In the first 
year of the German occupation another great figure of the French 
stage passed away almost unnoticed in this time of stress ; Georges 
Pitoéff, not himself a Frenchman, was responsible more than any 
other producer for making the Paris theatre between wars one of 
the most artisuc and cosmopolitan in any European capital. He 
was continuing the tradition of Antoine, who introduced Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Tolstoi and Hauptmann to a doubting public at the 
end of the ’eighties in the first years of his famous Théatre Libre, 
the source of the salutary stream of “Little Theatres” from which 
modern Western drama can be said to flow. 

Born at Limoges in 1858 of a family of petits employés, André 
Antoine had a passion for the theatre at an early age. After his 
family had moved to Paris when he was eight, he had a few years 
at school and started work as an errand boy at the age of thirteen, 
Later he became a clerk at Hachette’s and finally at the Gas 
Company. A voracious reader, he devoured the “modern” spirit, 
and, seeing the battle largely won in the realm of music, painting 
and the novel, he dreamed of applying the new “naturalism” to 
drama. He was a regular attender at the theatres, and soon reduced 
his costs by acting as 4 member of the claque. He joined an evening 
class for acting and production (acting was a popular interest in 
Paris then), appeared in walking-on parts once or twice and pre- 
sented himself without success at the Conservatoire. At last he 
joined an amateur society called the Cercle Gaulois and quickly 
outlined some of his ideas to his fellows. 

In this way, after some difficulty in assembling the new talent 
he had been talking about, he offered his first dramatic evening 
of four one-act plays, all of the “ naturalist” type, the last on the 
programme and the most successful being facques Damour, adapted 
from Zola by Léon Hennique. At this first night in 1887 the 
Prologue stammered and forgot his lines, the settings were by no 
means complete (though Antoine had pushed some of his mother’s 
furniture to the theatre on a wheelbarrow) and the first three plays 
were unfavourably received. But facques Damour was so successful 
that it was asked for by the Odéon, although they had refused it 
when it was offered a short time before. The few Press notices 
were encouraging, and Antoine was inspired to contifiue the experi- 
ment. After a second evening a few months later he gave in his 
resignation to the Gas Company and decided to devote himself to 
the organisation of the Thédtre Libre, as his venture had been 
called. Without strong moral support, having a few vague ideas 
about acting and producing, and with no money at all, Antoine 
initiated a movement which brought the most famous literary figures 
of the day to his small experimental theatre and revolutionised 
dramatic art. He started the subscription audience to provide some 
financial guarantee and thereby also avoided having to submit his 
plays to the censor. 

Artistically at least the new movement was successful, though 
Antoine was always harassed with debts. Zola’s ideas, as expressed in 
Le Naturalisme au Thédtre as early as 1881, were taken up 
enthusiastically, and the new dramatists tried to reflect the banality 
of daily- life on the stage. In production Antoine also made war 
on the stiff manner of the conventional theatres; he was the first 
to use real knockers and door-handle; on the sets, and in the early 
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days the audience laughed at him when he turned his back on them 
on the stage and dared now and then to speak his lines without 
looking straight out over the footlights. Atmosphere, power of 
analysis of character, subilety of staging and natural acting grew in 
importance and replaced ingenuity and novelty of plot, which had 
for some time been the principal remaining virtues of the Paris 
theatre. 

With Tolstoi’s The Power of Darkness in February, 1888, began 
the line of foreign plays that he introduced to Paris audiences, 
among which were Stfth masterpieces as Strindberg’s Mademoiselle 
Julie, Hauptmann’s The Weavers and Hannele, and Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck and Ghosts (of which George Moore attended the dress 
rehearsal). After the first fifteen months he had produced twenty- 
three plays which were new to French audiences, nearly half of 
them in two or more acts. He had, in fact, presented several times 
as many new plays as the State-endowed theatres, and both the 
Odéon and the Comédie Frangaise accepted plays from his list. 
His laboratory theatre, as he liked to consider it, had rejected the 
conventions of a romantic hero and a happy love story, stereotyped 
acting and décor, and had created the genre thédtre libre, child of 
the realist novel and the comédie rosse. 

In three years Antoine lost many of his leading actors to the 
larger theatres and the first fine flowering was over. By this time 
there were numbers of sensation-seekers among the audience of 
supporters, and Antoine himself was not very satisfied with the 
levity with which the plays were occasionally treated. Some critics 
accused him of setting up another formula, probably worse than its 
predecessor. “A la place des automates de sentimentalité ou de 
gentillesse on a mis des automates de vice et de crapule,” said one, 
and there is no doubt that “ revolting” subjects, vulgarity and mots 
de nature were a large part of its attraction. The sad and 
colourless lives of the poor were presented as antidote to the 
optimism of Scribe, and.minute realism in detail was set up against 
the vagueness of the romantic. 

Alphonse Daudet, Henri Becque, Emile Zola, Villiers de I'Isle 
Adam, Edmond de Goncourt, Jean Jullien, Théodore de Banville, 
Catulle Mendés, Paul Bonnetain, Lucien Descaves, Paul Margueritte, 
Henri Lavedan and many others were soon friends of Antoine and 
supporters of his theatre. Of the thirty-four important dramatists 
who were writing in 1887, says Professor Chandler, three (Augier, 
Dumas fils, Sardou) were long-established, and fourteen, almost halt, 
of the rest belong to the Théatre Libre. By the time the Théatre 
Libre closed its doors in 1896 he had blazed the trail for the varied 
and ceaseless advance of stage technique in the last fifty years. 

After an extended tour in Europe Antoine returned to the Théatre 
Libre (which he had ceded to Larochelle), and acted both there and 
at the Gymnase, then he became producer at the Renaissance Theatre. 
He was appointed co-director with Ginisty of the Odéon, but resigned 
in less than three weeks ; he was appointed stage-manager of the 
same theatre a few months later but again resigned almost imme- 
diately. In 1897, back from a tour in South America, he decided to risk 
a theatre for the larger public and opened the Théatre Antoine. He 
struggled to gain the interest of the public for some years until in 
1906 he was appointed sole director of the Odéon, where he made 
daring innovations and added to the fame, but ruined the finances, 
of France’s second theatre. After his resignation from the Odéon 
in 1914 he devoted himself to dramatic criticism. 

Antoine’s new organisation was the model to groups in other 
countries as well as in France (where the Thédtre de l’Application, 
Cercle des Escholiers, Grand Guignol, Thédatre des Arts, Thédtre des 
Poétes, and, perhaps the most famous L’Oeuvre, the theatre of Lugné- 
Poe, trace their origin to it) and the Freie Biihne in Germany and 
Grein’s Independent Theatre in London owe their inspiration largely 
to Antoine. He had created in acting and in production the ideals 
that were to mould the work of the Moscow Art Theatre, the Court 
Theatre, the Abbey Theatre and the numerous experimental theatres 
of Europe. Modern realistic acting and the experiments of producers 
and designers from the foundation of the Théatre Libre to the Great 
War were precipitated if not fashioned by him, and the “ Little 
Theatres ” which in such numbers have followed his lead have been 
the greatest revolutionary influence in the theatre of this century. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE actions and pronouncements of the French National Com- 
mittee offer reasonable hope that the Lebanese crisis is on 
the way to being solved. Much credit is due to General Catroux, 
to Mr. Casey, to Mr. Harold Macmillan and to the National Com- 
mittee for the spirit of co-operation and the speed with which they 
have coped with a situation of the greatest complexity and danger. 
It is to be hoped that the Lebanese nationalists, whether Druse 
or Maronite, will show equal realism and good sense. It is to be 
hoped also that this sudden thunder-storm which crashed into the 
sultry atmosphere of locai Anglo-French relations will have done 
something to ease strained nerves and to cool angered suspicions. 
The French are somewhat bewildered by the storm of indignation 
which the action of Monsieur Helleu has aroused. It may well 
be that Riad es-Solh and his companions sought to confront M. 
Helleu with an accomplished fact upon his return from Algiers ; 
it may well be that they hoped to exert unjustified pressure upon 
the French authorities by profiting from the presence of British 
forces in their midst; yet for M. Helleu to arrest the President 
and the Ministers without consultation, either with his superiors Or 
with the representatives of his Allies, was an act of grave in- 
temperance. There can be little to add to the admirable summary 
of the situation contained in the leading article in last week’s 
Spectator. Yet I should wish, now that the storm has somewhat 
subsided, to add two things. The first is that it is now apparent 
that M. Helleu acted on his own initiative and in disregard of the 
instructions which he had received both from the National Com- 
mittee and from General de Gaulle himself. And the second is 
that British public opinion might seem in this matter to have been 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the opinions and the feelings of France. 
It would be a grave error to concentrate our attention solely upon 
Algiers, or to imagine that such a thing as French opinion does 
not exist. On the contrary, the people of occupied France are 
vividly aware of everything that happens in the liberated territories 
of Africa, and follow with tense anxiety the attitude adopted by 
Russia, the United States or ourselves in all questions affecting 
French prestige or French sovereignty. 
. * * > 

We should remember, for instance, that the Syrian area has 
always proved a focus of infection, even of poison, in Anglo-French 
relations. The misunderstandings which arose after the last war 
owing to the MacMahon letters, the Sykes-Picot Agreement, the 
activities of Colone! Lawrence, and the deposition of the Emir 
Feisal did as much as anything else to shatter Anglo-French co- 
operation during the vital years which followed the Treaty of 
Versailles. The French are by nature a sceptical and even suspicious 
race, and have always been apt to attribute to British statesmen 
motives and purposes which our rulers are in fact too vague to 
possess. Most Frenchmea are convinced that Lawrence’s dream 
of a vast Arab Federation under British influence is a dream which 
successive British Governments have adopted as a secret policy. 
“Chaque Anglais,” say the French of Syria, “se croit un petit 
Lawrence.” And they point to our oil interests, our Palestinian 
problems, our invasion of Syria and our insistence on Lebanese 
independence as proof positive of what they feel. The unanimous 
outcry which arose on the occasion of the Beirut episodes will have 
confirmed their suspicions. They do not know, they cannot believe, 
chat our policy is as empirical as it is. 

. * . * 

It might have been more tactful also had we all remembered that 
the last time the French people, through their Parliament, had 
occasion to pronounce on this problem they voted against Lebanese 
independence. The Statute of Liberation drafted by Monsieur 
Viénot (at that time Under Secretary in the Léon Blum Cabinet) 
was not ratified by the French Chamber. It is possible, it is even 
probable, that were the French people to be consulted on the 
matter today they would endorse Monsieur Viénot’s original pro- 
posals. But their acceptance of such a liberal solution will not be 


rendered easier by the fact that its critics will now argue that it 
was imposed in circumstances damaging to French prestige. The 
French, moreover, are a logical race and may point out that it is 
inconsistent of us to contend, at one moment, that the National 
Committee cannot be regarded as possessing sovereign powers and 
at the next moment to expect them to commit so extreme an act 
of sovereignty as the abandonment, on behalf of the French Republic, 
of a mandate entrusted to it by the League of Nations. 
* * * 7 

It may be argued that these legalistic points, these points of 
prestige, have no validity in the midst of a war of liberation. Yet 
in dealing with a legalistic nation, and one that has suffered agonising 
blows to its prestige, such points should at least be borne in mind. 
More important than such disregard, however, is the fact that we 
in this country appear to have forgotten the immense and ancient 
ties of sentiment which attach the French to Syria and the Lebanon, 
Some of our newspapers have written as if the French were causing 
trouble about a mere slice of mandated territory acquired as part 
of the spoils from the First German War. Yet, in fact, France’s 
connexions with, and feelings for, the Lebanon are infinitely more 
ancient, far more sentimental, than any bonds which may bind, or 
have bound, us, let us say, to Tanganyika Territory or to Iraq. It 
was Charlemagne himself who laid the foundations of the Frankish 
Protectorate and who received from Harun-el-Rashid the keys of 
the Holy Places. The leaders of the First Crusade were not 
Germans or English, but Godefroy de Bouillon, Robert de Normandie 
and Raymond de Toulouse ; the history of their crusade was written 
under the proud title of Gesta Francorum. The city of Beirut was 
included in the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem and _ the first 
Christian families to settle in the Lebanon bore the French names 
of Puy-Laurent and de Larminat. The Crusader castles which give 
such point to that lovely scenery are rightly regarded as master- 
pieces of French mediaeval architecture—“ Ces revenants,” Tharaud 
calls them, “ces grands fantémes de notre féodalité.” It was St 
Louis himself who, on May 21st, 1250, addressed to the Emir of 
the Maronites a proclamation assuring him that his people would 
be regarded “as part of the French nation” and would forever be 
protected by the might of France. These assurances were repeated 
by Francis I, by Louis XIV in 1649, by Louis XV, by the Republic 
and by Napoleon. And when in 1860 Napoleon III renewed the 
tradition by sending General Beaufort and an army to Beirut to 
protect the Maronites against the Druses, the whole of France burst 
into the song of “ Partant pour la Syrie.” It is not, therefore, merely 
some mandate of the League of Nations which the National Com- 
mittee are surrendering; they are abandoning one of the most 
ancient, one of the most sentimental, of all French traditions. It 
would be fitting were we to remember that the sacrifice which they 
are making is both difficult and deep. 

* * * * 

This tradition of a long and loving connexion between France 
and the Lebanon lasted wel} into the present century. Even in my 
own memory, French diplomatists and consuls who visited the 
Lebanon would on their arrival (and much to their embarrassment) 
be met by Maronite bishops and sprinkled with holy water and 
drenched in incense. These memories, these old affections, persist. 
Nor is it only of Charlemagne, of St. Louis, of Francis I that the 
French think when they think of the Lebanon ; they also think of 
Lamartine and Renan and Gérard de Nerval. For them the 
Lebanon will always recall the legend of the troubadour Joffroy 
Rudel, Prince de Blaye, who fell in love with Melissinde, le 
princesse lointaine, and journeyed as a pilgrim to Tripoli only t 
die in her arms. “amais,” wrote the troubadour, “d’amour je ne 
jouirai, si je ne jouis de cet amour lointain.” Much of this old 
Lebanese legend lingers in the mind of the French. It would bea 
mistake to interpret their attitude as based solely on prestige or 
power politics. We shou'd tread lightly, since we are treading on 
their dreams. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 
«An Ideal Husband.’’ At the Westminster Theatre.——‘* Ten Little 


Niggers.’’ At the St. James’s Theatre. 


HIGHLY artificial plays such as Congreve’s Love for Love and Oscar 
Wilde’s An Ideal Husband require exquisite production and highly 
accomplished acting to do them justice. The present production of 
An Ideal Husband, directed by Jack Minster, rivals John Gielgud’s 
production of Love for Love. The scenery and costumes designed 
by Rex Whistler are a delight to the eye, and the acting is of a high 
order throughout, even such a minor part as Phipps, the servant of 
Lord Goring, is so brilliantly played by Townsend Whitling that 
the scene between him and Roland Culver, who plays Lord Goring, 
remains a sheer delight in one’s memory. There is not a weak part in 
the cast, while there are several really remarkable performances. We 
expect and get a brilliant tour-de-force from Irene Vanbrugh as Lady 
Markby, but Martita Hunt’s Mrs. Cheveley is on an equally high 
level, so is Esme Percy’s Earl of Caversham. It is interesting to 
discover that on the stage this play of Wilde’s is as witty and amusing 
as ever, but also at the present moment it brings back such an air 
of civilisation and refreshment that it is not surprising that the 
audience at the Westminster welcomed it with an enthusiasm that 
it certainly would not have met with ten years ago. To point out the 
defects in an artificial comedy so brilliant as this is like criticising 
a box of first-rate crystallised fruits, you either delight in them or 
you do not. 

Miss Agatha Christie’s effective thriller, Ten Little Niggers, begins 
well and provides a clever series of shocks. It is well acted and it 
was particularly agreeable to see Henrietta Watson again, and in a 
part she played to perfection; but I am one of those for whom 
thrillers of this sort become monotonous as one death inevitably 
succeeds another. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Demi-Paradise.’’ At the Odeon._——** Saludos Amigos.”” At 
the New Gallery.——*‘ Let's Face It.’ At the Plaza. 


The Demi-Paradise is a gay portrait of England coyly revealing 
herself to an earnest young Russian visiting this country on Soviet 
Government business. Anthony Asquith, the director, has always 
shown in his work a sensitive understanding of many of the special 
characteristics of English middle-class life and Laurence Olivier has 
never appeared to more attractive advantage. Both director and star 
handle their material with a gentleness which is not always appropriate 
to the war-time crises of a shipbuilding family in a shipbuilding town, 
but what is lost in authenticity is gained in comedy so friendly and 
well-meaning that only the hypercritical worshipper of realism will 
find serious fault. If the locale of the film had been shifted from the 
shipyards to suburbia we might even have accepted Mr. Asquith’s 
caricatures as being as just as they are funny. For the determination 
of his English characters to put cricket, gardening and the local 
charity pageant in the national window and to keep their more 
serious interests and sterling qualities hidden under the counter is 
not the principal characteristic of the whole of this nation of shop- 
keepers! Felix Aylmer’s picture of an eccentric and mischievously 
absent-minded engineer, enjoying at the height of the blitz the local 
pageant committee’s presentation of the Roman invasion of Britain 
is something, however, which we would be reluctant to miss. The 
Russian visitor is pleased and impressed and goes back home with 
a picture of England that is no more eulogistic than the film’s por- 
trait of the Russian. For this is a film in which everyone is gentle, 
understanding, pertinacious and self-sacrificing, and its only weakness 
is that sometimes it attempts to take itself too seriously within the 
limits of these rosy terms. Sensitively made, excellently acted, The 
Demi-Paradise will hurt nobody’s feelings, and in the building of 
international understanding that is perhaps a very considerable 
achievement. 

As a film, Walt Disney’s Saludos Amigos is a delight from begin- 
ning to end, but as a goodwill portrait of a people (and this it was 
apparently intended to be) it reveals some of the dangers of the 
comedy approach which has been so successfully utilised in The 
Demi-Paradise. For Disney has contrasted actual colour photographs 
of South American scenes and people, with the drawings and 
animated cartoons of his artists. The result is that the studio con- 
ceptions (belonging to the world of the child’s picture-book) mix 
oddly with the dignity, virility and flesh and blood of the originals. 
We see lively, bright-eyed crowds of surging dancers filling the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and then their actual and full-blooded 
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exuberance finds its drawing-board symbol in a typical Disney 
parrot, Jo Carioca. It is true that Jo Carioca has his origin in Brazil 
and that he is in the highest tradition of Disney humour, but in 
spite of the neat ingenuity of his dancing and the sophistication of 
his gestures, one cannot quite feel that he adequately represents 
the people of his country. 

The theme song of the film is illustrated so imaginatively that for 
a moment Disney displays the brilliance which was called for in the 
more ambitious Fantasia and which so often was lacking in that 
production. Streams of colour roll and drop.and spread, changing 
shape and hue in rhythm with the music and in obedience to their 
own laws of visual progression. This for a few minutes is pure 
cinema. To join Jo Carioca in the Disney hall of fame there are 
other new characters—a ruthless and matronly Llama of great dignity 
and a baby mail-plane which survives a horrifying flight across the 
Andes. These two are excellent and their adventures side-splitting, 
but somehow they do not seem to represent a sufficient return from 
the enormous expedition of Disney’s staff which we see flying south 
on its goodwill mission. 

In my view Bob Hope could never be unentertaining. It must, 
however, be admitted that in his latest film, Let’s Face It, he is 
encumbered with an inadequate plot and embarrassed by the frequent 
recurrence of: a situation in which a trio of middle-aged women 
force themselves to make love to a group of reluctant young soldiers. 
That Mr. Hope survives this predicament without loss of dignity 
is a measure of the present extent of his powers. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


SENTIMENT IN AUTUMN 


In Trinity the chestnuts ripen, 
Cambridge kindles autumn fire, 
My son and I our baskets bearing 
Go to seek our hearts’ desire. 


Along the Backs the lawns are sodden, 
Willows trail their latter green 
Where our gentle, learned river 

Dark with wisdom flows between. 


On the path each nut is glowing 
Warm beside the snowy husk; 

So much richness, so much roundness 
We could gather day to dusk. 


Soon the gleeful boy is darting 
Here and there with gladdest face, 
While the mother gladly watching 
Marvels at his heedless grace. 


Now these much-remembered gardens 
Are soft-peopled from the past ; 
Among the mellow shades the shadows 
Linger where their lot was cast. 


Bentley, Bacon, Herbert, Housman, 
Autumn ghosts are not a few ; 
Nevile’s Court is Newton pacing, 
Tennyson the Avenue. 


Not for them my heart is beating, 
Not for great ones such as these, 

But for a small phantom threading 
In and out the chestnut trees. 


Where the son goes, there the mother 
Went in autumns sweet as this; 

In his laugh her laughter echoes 

In her footsteps follow his. 


From the lawns the mist is rising 
Homeward now our steps are bent, 
Bearing in our laden baskets 

Heart’s desire and heart’s content. 


JAQUETTA HAWKES, 
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LETTERS TO. 


PADRE’S HOUR 


Sir,—I cannot permit the criticism made by Mr. George Burgess to pass 
without comment. If in his trip from Alamein he did not observe on 
certain occasions the great work done by the padres, I can only surmise 
that he was either very unobservant or was not in the front line. Did 
he never see a padre, worn out with fatigue in the sweltering sun, who 
had buried twenty or thirty decomposed bodies in one morning alone? 
Did he never see a padre doing his own work and the work of a doctor 
in an advanced dressing station? Did he never see a padre digging a 
grave with his own hands? Did he never see a padre who gave eleven 
services in one day and ten the next day, all on different L.A.A. sites 
spread over 100 miles of desert? (The man in question was 61 years old.) 
Did he never see a padre who lived six days out of seven with the men 
on their own gun sites, without a batman also? I could go on asking 
him questions like this, and all of them things I have seen myself in 
two and a half years in the desert, Sicily, and Italy. P 

Again, your correspondent talks of compulsory church services. Since 
this war started I have never yet ordered a compulsory church service 
and have never seen one ordered. They may be at base, but surely a 
soldier knows that the very essence of his training is to do things that 
he does not want to do. Perhaps our correspondent “is not so bad that 
he must be ordered to attend church parade,” but the very fact that he 
is grousing about attending is surely proof that he has not yet learnt 
to do what he is told to do and to leave it at that. Why try to give the 
civilian population the idea that church services are all compulsory? 

The padre’s lot is an extremely difficult one, and is often not helpea 
by the soldier. I knew one padre who was a real sportsman, excellent 
in all games and as “ white” as any man could be, but he suffered from 
intense shyness, and it was only by the greatest will-power that he could 
make himself mix with the men. He was a very different fellow when it 
came to fighting. After all, the religious side of a padre’s duties occupies 
a small percentage of his time. As your correspondent says, “ these 
gentlemen are looked upon as just another officer.” They certainly have 
the duties of an officer, plus their own duties. How many weary hours 
a day does the padre spend censoring monotonous letters, writing to 
bereaved relatives, and sorting out domestic difficulties, sending records 
to the Graves Committee, chasing all over the countryside for cigarettes, 
footballs, books, &c.? Believe me, the padre’s duties are never ending. 
In one armoured brigade the finest navigator in the brigade was the 
padre. I personally saw him asked by the brigade commander to plot 
their present whereabouts on a map, this during the retreat to Alamein. 
(He stroked a *Varsity boat once.) I have seen a padre on the Somme 
popping from one shell-hole to another doing the work of doctor, 
stretcher-bearer and padre under intense fire, and he, too, was on the 
wrong side of sixty. 

No, it is not always the padre who is at fault. He cannot do his job 
without support, no officer can in the Army, and the simple difference 
is this. The Army officer gets his support because he enforces it, but 
the padre leaves it to the man’s free will, and if he won’t help himself 
why blame the padre? Men who have become padres after a brief speli 
of perhaps two or more years in their first curacy are, of course, pos- 
sessed of little worldly experience. No doubt your correspondent was 
not so long ago without Army experience. He has had to learn, and he 
must give his young padre his chance to learn also. G. LAWTON Moss. 

Stone. Edge Bungalow, Leek Wootton, Warwicks. (Colonel.) 


CONSERVATIVES AND CONTROL 


Sir,—Mr. Maudling’s stimulating article suffers, so far as his argument 
on present needs is based on his own interpretation of recent political 
history, from his assumption that Liberal majorities, when they existed, 
meant acceptance of Liberal principles by a great mass of voters. I 
venture to submit that Liberal majorities from Gladstone to Asquith 
were often largely composed of voters who cared no hoots at all for 
Liberal doctrines or Liberal doctrinaires, but, feeling their own shoes 
pinch, voted for the Party which promised and achieved social reform. 
(Even the Whigs were not always caught bathing!) When the Labour 
Party came to birth, masses of voters swung over to it, not because they 
saw salvation in Socialism—or in any other -ism, for the matter of 
that—but because they thought that men of their own sort, voicing 
their own grievances and talking their own language, were more likely 
to give them what they wanted than platform somebodies who “ solicited 
their suffrages.” If that fact is not recognised, no deductions from the 
history of Parties in the last century can be valid. Actually the doctrines 
of Liberalism -re now more widely diffused and more generally accepted 
throughout the community than ever before. Liberalism nowadays is 
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rather like Christianity, an indwelling faith which shapes an attitude 
to life but is desperately difficult to express in practical form. 

Mr. Maudling would have the Conservative Party avow itself Libera} 
—for his insistence on individual freedom contributive to the common 
good is the essence of Liberalism. Well, why not? The Conservative 
Party of today is a conglomerate of many unlike substances, cemented 
by social and economic affinities rather than by any political principles, 
(It might almost be said that while the Liberal Party consists of irrecon- 
cilable personalities holding the same beliefs, the Conservative Party con- 
sists of concilable personalities with completely different creeds.) It 
rejects no -ism ; it merely considers each -ism as it comes into the field 
of practical politics. If its scale of political merit were fixed by refer- 
ence to absolute values, economic, social or ethical, rather than by the 
Party managers, that would be a pretty good policy. There is room in 
our political composite for all the -isms and, as we draw nearer to the 
epoch of confusion which must follow this war, there is need for all of 
them to be more clearly enunciated and attractively presented. As a 
Liberal I would welcome the absorption by the Conservative Party of 
larger and larger chunks of Liberalism, but I dislike Mr. Maudling’s 
conclusion, because it seems more wholesome that Conservatives should 
consider and show forth why they are conservative than that they should 
drape the no doubt noble proportions of their -ism in a Socialist coat 
and Liberal trousers. It would be better to have a genuine Conservative 
Party than a coalition under one Party management of all the prejudices 
and the timidities of people who think that there is something in every 
point of view but dread the consequences of allowing anyone to put a 
consistent policy into practice.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

2 South Square, W. Mc G. Eacar. 


Hampstead G.S., N.W.11. 


Sir,—I am indeed sorry that my hypothetical savage—poor fellow, he 
was really more a child of Hobbes than of history—so provoked the 
Earl of Mansfield. 

Otherwise he might have persevered to the concluding sentence of my 
article, which advocated a positive conception of freedom “in which the 
purpose of State control and the guiding principle of its application 
is the achievement of true freedom.” Surely this does not regard con- 
trols as “desirable in themselves”? Or would the Earl of Mansfield 
say that a visit to the dentist is “desirable in itself” because it leads to 
freedom from tooth-ache?—Yours faithfully, R. MAUvupDLinc. 

The United University Club, Suffolk Street. 


COAL AND THE FUTURE 


S1r,—Following upon your article in The Spectator of October 15th and 
the letter from “Coalowner” in your issue of November 12th dealing 
with “ The Coal Crisis,” may I raise further points which should be 
considered when discussing this problem? Between the years 1922 and 
1938 the output of commercially disposable coal dropped from 227} 
million tons to 210} million tons. In 1922 the proceeds per ton were 
19s. 1}d., while in 1938 the figure was 17s. 44d. Wages in 1922 called 
for 12s. 13d. per ton, and in 1938 ros. 6jd. In 1913 we produced 
23 per cent. of the world’s coal; by 1938 this had fallen to 18 per cent. 
In 1913 our exports of coal represented 55 per cent. of the world’s total 
exports, but by 1938 this had fallen to 37 per cent. Space cannot be 
taken to quote figures for all the intervening years, but probably enone 
has been given to show that a steady decline was in progress long befoit 
the present war. At no time during the period can it be claimed that 
the miner was overpaid for this often dangerous and always unpleasant 
task. 

Viscount Sankey said years ago: “Half a century of education has 
produced in the workers in the coalfields far more than a desire for the 
material advantages of higher wages and shorter hours. They have now, 
in many cases and to an ever-increasing extent, a higher ambition of 
taking their due share and interest in the direction of the industry to 
the success of which they, too, are contributing.” If that was true 
when Sankey’s Coal Commission sat, how much more so is it today? 
Education has, in fact, been responsible for the resolve in many miners’ 
homes that their sons should not spend a lifetime working in seams 
18 inches to 1§ inches thick. I know of many such in West Yorkshire, 
and I am told that many similar seams are to be found in the Scottish 
coalfield. One of my mining friends aptly describes these seams as “a 
mere pencil mark” in the geological strata. In such seams no amount 
of welfare work on the surface can mitigate against the danger and the 
toil to be faced below ground, and mechanisation does not provide an 
answer. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our civilisation has passed the point 
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where working under such conditions can be tolerated. Only the thicker 
seams, where full advantage can be taken of mechanisation, and where 
working conditions below ground can be made tolerable, should remain 
in production. In this connexion, one welcomes the present trend, 
although brought about by force of circumstances, whereby the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power is concentrating on better working conditions in the 
mines. Coal measures are a wasting asset, and, like all good things, will 
eventually come to an end. The figures show a steadily declining out- 
put long before the present war, and it is reasonable to assume that 
that decline would have continued had there been no war. I think, 
therefore, that it is futile to keep dragging the red herrings of absentee- 
ism and. mismanagement under our noses. These are mere pin-pricks 
that only serve to irritate both sides of the industry and do not lend aid 
to sober judgement. 

If we are to maintain our position as an industrial nation we must 
seek an alternative source of energy to augment our dwindling coal 
supplies. The answer is hydro-electric power. Had we had _ national 
leaders with vision, the Scottish Hvdro-electric Power Scheme would 
have come into being long before this war started, and so would the 
Severn Barrage Scheme. These, and any similar schemes, should be 
Al priority now.—Yours, &c., R. H. WIisy. 

“ Stoneyhurst,” Dearden Street, Ossett, Yorks. : 


“GREAT BOOK-MAKERS” 


Sir.—The delightful article by Mr. Wilson Harris in your number of 
November 13th calls for a footnote, for any review of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
achievements during one hundred years ought to include mention of their 
Eversley Series. It is indeed doubtful whether any other publishing 
house can show a more distinguished selection than this. These plum- 
coloured and handy volumes, admirably printed and produced, must have 
found their honoured place on library shelves all over the world. There 
are the works of Matthew: Arnold and J. R. Green, of Huxley and John 
Morley, as well as of Lamb, Emerson and, of course, Kingsley. There 
is an eight-volume edition of the Bible and a ten-volume Shakespeare. 
Edmund Gosse supplies an edition of the prose and verse of Gray. 
There are five volumes of the Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, surely one 
of the greatest of letter-writers. There is Milton in four volumes, 
Keats’ letters edited by Colvin, and the Life and Miscellaneous Writings 
of Dean Church as well as Essays by F. W. H. Myers, J. G. Fraser, 
Frederic Harrison and Bishop Lighifoot. One should not omit to 
mention the Collected Essays of R. H. Hutton, one of the most dis- 
tinguished editors of The Spectator, who occupied in his day, with so 
much distinction, the chair which in our own time Mr. Wilson Harris 
has filled for so long to the admiration of all your readers——I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, EDWARD BOYLE. 
The Manor House, Cheselbourne, Dorchester, Dorset. 


Sir—In your review of The House of Macmillan you say in connexion 
with Morley’s “Life” that “the Gladstone family to their great 
enrichment retained the copyright.” That is quite accurate, but may 
lead to a false inference. No member of my family ever received a 
penny of this money, the bulk of which was devoted to the building 
and furnishing of the residence at St, Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden.— 
Yours faithfully, A. C. GLADSTONE. 
Broadlane, Hawarden, Chester. 


Sir,—Does the remarkable influence of Scotsmen on English publishing 
get the notice it seems to deserve? 

Consider the galaxy of publishing names in this list: A. and C. Black, 
Blackie, Blackwood, Chambers, Collins, Constable, Macmillan, Murray, 
Nelson.—Yours, &c. J. SHaw. 

Kinloch, by Dunkeld, Perthshire. 


EDUCATION AFTER FOURTEEN 


Sir,—The raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen is not yet a fait 
accompli, but it will be before many years have past. Is there a more 
urgent and important question than what are to be the aim and the 
content of the “education” given in those two new years of golden 
opportunity? More technical knowledge and dexterity? By all means, 
in its proper proportion, both as to the time given to it and the numbers 
of those to whom it is taught. Effort to lay, broad and deep, the foun- 
dations of a philosophy of living (including, and indeed stressing, the 
spiritual needs of the complete (7éAetos) man)? Most certainly that. 
History, world history. and “English” history, that when they reach 
the status of full citizenship the pupils may be ready to take their share 
of its imperative duties in‘the manner and spirit of the citizens of 
Pericles’ Athens? It is greatly to.be hoped so. But what of the increased 
leisure for all, which should be so prominent a feature of the recon- 
structed post-war world? Some periods of rest from work have come 
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to be styled among us Vacations, i.e., empty times! And the curious 
thing about it is that it is only those whose “ holiday ” periods bear that 
title who have been trained by their education to use their leisure so 
that the cessation of “the trivial round, the common task” does not 
mean a period of boredom or inanity (another word for “ emptiness”), 
who can enjoy “a real good time” when not working. May I quote 
a passage from the late Dr. T. R. Glover’s The Ancient World (p. 124): 
“In Athens, says Pericles, all of them are gifted with minds capable 
of the highest form of intellectual pleasure. Year by year the Athenians 
had festivals at which were performed famous plays by great poets, and 
they knew that these were great plays—they got the words by heart. 
They knew the great music, and could sing it themselves. When one 
thinks of the trashy amusements of England and America . . and 
realises what songs and what poetry the Athenian carried in his heart, 
we may wonder if we have progressed as far as we suppose.” 

We may indeed! But “education” which ceased at 14—Wwhat could 
it do to train the young in aesthetic appreciation and to create soul- 
hunger for the beautiful and the true? But, given those two new added 
years, what may not be achieved if the curriculum includes the provision 
of training in the intelligent use of leisure by the cultivation of a taste for 
great music, great art and great literature, and that not merely as 
listeners, spectators and readers, but as performers and creators? 

It is in his leisure hours that a man’s true character is revealed. It 
was never so true as in this mechanical age, that it is only “on vacation ” 
that a man (or woman) can be their “real selves.” Are the “ Pictures,” 
the Soccer matches, or the “ Dogs” true mirrors of the real self of the 
Soul of England? If so what would Pericles or Socrates think of our 
chances of survival in the post-war world?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. MARTYN SANDERS. 

22 St. George’s Court, London, S.W. 7. 


CHURCH PARADE 


Sir,—I am rather startled by the vehemence of Mr. C. S. Lewis’s protest 
against Home Guard Church Parades, and can only suppose that they 
order this matter better in my area than in his—though I understood 
the ruling in mine to be general. In our battalion ceremonial parades 
are forbidden, and a platoon commander must obtain from higher 
authority permission to order Church Parades. We hold them here 
occasionally ; they are not compulsory (inasmuch as our scheme of 
parades allows a man to be absent on one Sunday in four, and oee 
man, who has a scruple, drops out at the Church); and they appear to 
be popular. With the deepest respect I submit to Mr. Lewis, whom I 
regard as a “spiritual master,” that it is not amiss to remind ourselves 
occasionally in the Home Guard that there # a spiritual background to 
our modest War Service.—Yours faithfully, BasIL BLACKWELL. 


A PROBLEM FOR VERBALISTS 
Sir,— Dictionaries, recording, together with “ agriculturist,” “ agricul- 
turalist,” as “one skilled in agriculture” can perhaps hardly be 
expected to define the latter as “one skilled in agricultural.” Whenever 
I encounter the still dreadfully lingering “conversationalist” or rejoice 
over the comparative rarity, nowadays, of both “ agriculturalist” and 
“ educationalist,” I am moved to wonder how it is that we escaped 
“ musicalician,” “ theoreticalician,” “ economicalist ” and so forth. Today 
a fresh absurdity threatens. I recently heard a grave young intellectual 
enquire of a kindred spirit, a writer, who had just used the term 
“ pacifist,” whether it should not properly be “ pacificist” and obtain, 
after an interval for reflection, delighted agreement. “ Laxist” is perhaps 
ugly. “Peacist” sounds odd, but might serve. But “ pacifist,” how- 
ever nonsensical, is surely to be treasured if the alternative is to be 
“ pacificist.”"—Yours, &c., Dorotuy M, RICHARDSON. 
Trevone, Padstow. s 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—It would encroach too much on your valuable space if I were to 
attempt to deal fully with the interesting comments on my article on 
“Cottagers’ Light.” The Scott Committee gives in paragraph 65 
statistics of rural supply, and refers to the evidence of the British 
Electrical Development Association, If this were published in full it 
would -meet the request of Mr. Theodore Stevens for complete 
information. 

Much was done on the recommendation of the Rural Conference 
to deal with the cost of electric appliances. Since 1936 the Rural 
Conference, which before that date met twice yearly, has not been 
called together. 

I agree with Mr. Towers that rural supply requires a different technique 
of management to urban supply and is more difficult. Many supply 
undertakings have tackled the problem successfully, but not all. His 
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point about the charges of the Central Electricity Board for bulk supply 
is one of the problems with which the Commission which I have sug- 
gested will have to deal. Shortly, the problem is that the scale of 
charges which in principle is uniform does result in some rural areas 
having to pay more for bulk supply than some urban argas with a more 
uniform load. 

On the whole, the letters which have appeared in your paper and also 
those which have reached me from other correspondents unanimously 
support the suggestions which I ventured to put forward through your 
columns.—Yours faithfully, C. Warey CoHEN. 

Nyton, Aldingbourne, nr. Chichester. 


PICTURES ON STAMPS 


Sir,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” of your issue of November 5th 
you mentioned about a new issue of Polish stamps, and also pointed 
out that you are “not clear where, if anywhere, the stamps can be 
used for postal purposes at present.” I have, therefore, much pleasure 
in sending you this letter which, having been posted on a Polish ship, 
is franked with Polish postage stamps. The fact that the British Postal 
Authorities deliver this letter to you should be satisfactory proof that 
the Polish stamps are valid for genuine postal services. They are 
issued by the Polish Postal Service operating, in accordance with the 
terms’ of the Universal Postal Convention, on Polish warships and 
merchant ships which are recognised by international law as Polish 
sovereign territory. 

The Polish stamps can, however, be postally used not only by those 
on board a Polish ship, but also, in virtue of special arrangements made 
with the British authorities, by Polish soldiers and airmen in Great 
Britain. On certain days letters collected in the Polish camps are 
sent aboard a Polish warship, to be franked there with Polish stamps 
and posted to destinations all over the world—I am, your obedient 

T. JANTA-POLCZYNSKI, 
Polish Ministry of Finance, London, W. r. 

Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W. r. 

Sir,—I think Mr. MacColl is unnecessarily severe on “Janus.” I am 
sure that his suggestion that our stamps should be used for national 
advertising was not meant to include advertising like that of one Central 
American Republic which recently decorated its stamps with the inscrip- 
tion (in English) “ We grow the best coffee in the world.” 

Mr. MacColl’s contention that portraits are the only national symbols 
suitable for stamps is very sweeping. He supports it by reference to 
coins, but the beautiful portraits on Greek coins are those of deities, and 
it was only when Roman egperors took on quasi-divine authority that 
their portraits ousted those of Jove, Apollo and the rest. The great 
prestige of the Roman empire and of Roman coinage induced countless 
later monarchs to imitate the practice, but many coins even of monarchies 
have borne other symbols, and Mr. MacColl’s suggestion that Republics 
should use their President’s face as a national symbol on stamps (and 
presumably also on coins) would be a novel idea to nearly all such 
countries. 

Our present stamps are not perhaps very good, but they might be a 
lot worse. Would Mr. MacColl not consider turning his powerful fire 
against another target: our dreadful Treasury notes for one pound and 
ten shillings, the design of which is surely a national disgrace?— 
Yours, &c., STEPHEN BONE. 


26 Portland Place, Leamington Spa. 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION 


S1r,—May I associate myself with Mr. Laverty’s letter? In these difficult 
times for the Christian Church it seems to me most important (1) that a 
Christian Government should encourege and not penalise religious 
allegiance ; (2) that a doctrinal education should not be more expensive 
than an undoctrinal education ; and (3) that tax-paying parents of all 
denominations should share fully in the benefits of those equal educational 
opportunities we hear so much about.—Yours sincerely, 
ANTONELLA LOTHIAN. 


servant, 


Melbourne Hall, Derby. 
Q’S PEN 


Sir,—In his article on Q, in The Spectator of November roth, Mr. F. 
Brittain remarks on Q’s historic pen, which he describes as “the stout 
white-metal pen.” 

But in Q’s preface to the thirtieth and last volume of his short 
stories, Merry Garden, Q remarks on this pen: “and I dare say the 
pliable cork is now but dust within its slight silver case.”—Yours faith- 
fully, J. F. van DEN AREND. 

Emscote Lawn, Warwick 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


So many members of the Women’s Land Army have expressed their 
determination to stick to the land—if the phrase is allowed—after the 
war that the organisers of this great service are already, most providently, 
preparing them for the days of peace. A number of those who show 
promise of becoming efficient farmers, and determination to enter the 
profession permanently, are being seconded to centres where they may 
acquire scientific knowledge at the same time that they maintain: their 
usefulness in war-work. The requests of the farmers-to-be for trans- 
ference from this job to that, made for the sake of extending knowledge, 
are now being more sympathetically considered. A good many women 
possess peculiar gifts in dealing with farm animals and these natural 
stock-farmers should have the chance of learning the work of shepherds 
or dairymen or what not. Partly owing to this, the number of milk- 
maids is now very large indeed, and shepherds’ assistants multiply. It 
was a Land Army worker who showed me the other day convincing proof 
that, of all farm animals, the pig is, or tries to be, the cleanest! 


Are Keepers Keepers ? 

In many, perhaps most, parts of England observers of birds are noting 
the very rapid increase of birds that may be called marauders ; and they 
are yet more conspicuous now winter approaches. Magpies, for example, 
are seen in flocks, and though jays do not congregate after the same 
fashion, they are at the head of the list of war-favoured birds. They 
have larger broods than any other carnivorous bird, and their nests 
have not the conspicuousness of the magpies’ hooded castles. Jackdaws 
and crows have both increased, as well as rooks, which become harmful 
only when numbers are excessive. Grey squirrels have both multiplied 
and enlarged their range. Their dreys, more conspicuous than magpies’ 
nests and more vulnerable to shot, are undisturbed—both the breeding 
and the hibernation dreys. Some sentimenctalists may rejoice, but it 
must be realised that the broods of all our small birds, except those 
that nest in holes, may suffer up to at least 70 per cent. This has 
been noticed especially in semi-suburban gardens which have now ceased 
to be sanctuaries. The absence of game-keepers is the chief reason for 
all this. 


The Speaker’s Chair 

In travel about the “ back blocks” of our Antipodes nothing interested 
me more than the trees of Western Australia. Some English people 
have difficulty in believing that a certain walking-stick of Gidea~-to 
quote one example—is not weighted with lead, so heavy is the head, 
and the wood lasts as long as metal. Australian trees provide wood of 
many sorts of colour and hardness, and indeed smell—witness the 
raspberry-jam tree ; but of them all the prize belongs (so far as a tripper’s 
knowledge goes) to Jarrah, once used for wooden pavements in London. 
It would be interesting to know which of the woods is to be used for 
the Speaker’s Chair that Australia is presenting to the House of 
Commons. Jarrah is nearly as hard as oak, has a beautiful grain and a 
rich, almost purple, colour. It grows rapidly more popular in England 
for floors, and has been selected for this purpose in some of our newest 
hospitals Incidentally, English oaks—to be seen in fine form by Perth— 
have taken kindly to the Australian climate and soil. These Australian 
trees deserve a much wider circulation than the giant over-advertised 
Sequoias ; and it is to be hoped they will not be so ruthlessly burnt or 
otherwise destroyed in their native haunts, when land is being cleared. 


In the Garden 


The garden is fuller of birds than it has been all the summer, and the 
reason is that the berries of two cotoneasters (horizontalis and simonsii) 
are ripe and numerous. A garden paper the other day described the 
first as evergreen, the second as dwarf. Neither description is true. 
Now the leaves of horizontalis fall, the utter redness of the fish-bone 
shoots attracts the thrushes from afar. As to simonsii, it makes an 
admirable hedge, strong, upright, very brightly berried and hardy. If 
unpruned it will rise to the height of a “bullfinch.” It grows well 
even under trees—much better with me than even privet. The two 
most insistent tasks in the vegetable garden are the winter-spraying of 
fruit trees and the sowing of broad beans (of which the seed is not 
everywhere easy to procure). Many vegetable seeds will be scarce, 
especially cauliflower. The wise will order early, as most allotment 
societies have realised. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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EXECUTORS: 
THE COLLEGE OF FLAMENS 


THE ROMANS anticipated us in the trust which is now 
reposed in the Banks, and there is a remarkably modern 
ring about some of the Banking functions which were 
carried out by priestly colleges and Roman temples. 
The College of Flamens, for instance, is known to have 
been charged with the Executorship of Wills. The West- 
minster Bank has acted as Executor for many thousands 
of testators, and offers the great advantages of 
permanence, accessibility, business experience and col- 
lective judgement. This is only one of the complete 
range of services which the Bank offers to its customers. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LTD 


























BOOKS _ IN 
BATTLEDRESS 


“INK,” SAID VISCOUNT SAMUEL, 
in a famous debate on book pro- 
duction, “can do nothing without 
its colleague, paper.’’ The pub- 
lisher’s paper ration is only 40% 
of his pre-war consumption, yet 
the demand for books has never been so great. 


Therefore, books are in battledress, and the book you 
buy to-day has narrower margins (equals more words 
1o the page), thinner paper (paper is reckoned by weight) 
and lighter binding. Even then, the demand exceeds 
the supply. 


Don’t grumble because the particular book you want 
is unobtainable, nor argue that it should take pre- 
cedence of another book that somebody else wants 
just as much. The publisher must cater for all tastes. 


Please do not hold up the exchange of your Book 
Token because a particular book is 
out of stock. A book in the hand 
is worth two in the press ! 


Britain Needs Books by John Brophy ex- W | 
plains the difficulties of wartime book EXCHANCE 
production. Obtainable at all good PROMPTLY 
bookshops 1/3 net. BookTokens Ltd. 






































JUST and DURABLE 


“What kind of a world is essential for a just and 
durable peace ? 


Ne expert is needed to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful and neighbourly 
as your own town; a world in which decent 
people can bring up their children decently. It 
must be a busy world where factories and farms 
are working and where there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being ? 
The surest way is to think and talk about it. Full 
and complete discussions on the porches of this 
country, over its fences, in churches, schools, 
clubs, and always at meals—that is how the 
terms of A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE can be 
formulated.” ; 


* * * 


The above is an extract from a statement which has been 
issued by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
arid is widely published in Canada and the U.S.A. 
We reproduce the extract here because we believe that all 
engaged in industry in Britain will approve its principles, 
and desire to collaborate with all the United Nations in 
formulating plans for ** a just and durable peace.” 


Published by 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 





























| Mm take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. IN THEIR 1ooth YEAR 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The German Problem 


Future Germany. By Col. T. H. Minshall, D.S.O., M.L.E.E. 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 





(Allen 


Now that the end of the Second German War is in sight this study 
of Future Germany is most timely. The author endeavours to 
answer the question posed in his earlier book What to’do With 
Germany and to warn the public of the difficulties inherent in the 
task of re-educating Germany. In the latter object he has succeeded 
beyond measure. 

With a comprehensive knowledge of German history and condi- 
tions and insight into the working of the unbalanced and unhappy 
German mind the author outlines German developments and analyses 
in turn the social forces that make up modern Germany. He gives 
a picture of German all-round preparation for this war that makes 
fascinating reading, for he is always happy in his choice of illus- 
trative facts and illuminating details. When turning to the problems 
of a defeated Germany, he is right in recalling the tricks the Germans 
played from the beginning of the Armistice, and he performs a 
valuable service by stressing the fact that we will have to guard 
against subterfuge and deceit this time as well. 

The author’s central thesis is “that the whole German Weltan- 
schauung has been in essence in fundamental opposition to Western 
Europe ” and that “ that is the basic fact we have to face in attempting 
any permanent settlement of the German question.” The main 
feature of that Weltanschauung is the urge to abandon the individual 
to the rule of force and to inflict on the world domination by Ger- 
many in fulfilment of her imperial mission. This aggressive and 
mystical belief arose in Western and Southern Germany but its chief 
agent is Prussian militarism. A major break occurred when Bismarck 
founded the Second Reich and at the same time the traditions of 
the non-Prussian parts of Germany were weakened by the industrial 
revolution. The author’s contention, supported by many quotations, 
that church and industry, army, working class and bureaucracy, 
Nazi, non-Nazi and anti-Nazi alike are steeped in this tradition is 
convincing. Where is the other Germany? Can it be the unified 
socialist Germany, the workshop of Europe of the Socialist emigres? 
Colonel Minshall has good reason to mistrust their acceptance of 
Western ideals. But he finds another Germany in a federal State 
with vigorous regionalism encouraged by the Allies where gradual 
re-education can be effected in several generations. This revival 
of a thousand-year-old federalism must be based on a balanced 
economy, Germany must be de-industrialised and the balance of 
industry and agriculture restored. The break of 1870 must be 
healed. The author maintains that even Hitler has only achieved 
a superficial unity, that “the steel shirt of militarism” unites Ger- 
many rather than a common culture or belief. This federal develop- 
ment must be paralleled by the creation of a European sense 
of unity initiated by the integration of European communications 











| The Small Back Room 
/ NIGEL BALCHIN 


| This very unusual novel describes a 
group of research scientists in a large 
Ministry and tells in particular the story 
of one of them. The author’s previous 
book, Darkness Falls From The Air, was 


























published last year and reviewed by 
Elizabeth Bowen as “one of the most 
remarkable novels I have struck this 
season.” 8/6 
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and public utilities into internationally controlled non-profit-making 
concerns, which would incidentally prevent the re-creation of war 
potentials. 

The author is extremely sceptical about the willingness and inclina- 
tion of Germany to collaborate sincerely in the reconstruction of 
Europe, yet at the same time he envisages German railways and 
other public services forming the nucleus of these international public 
utilities. His belief in the efficacy of semi-public non-profit-making 
corporations working on a European scale seems a little over- 
optimistic and his suggestion that Europe and Germany pledge their 
utilities in payment for machinery, raw materials and food from 
the British Empire and the U.S.A. is definitely dangerous for it 
would create a European front of debtors and the Germans would 
be quick to seize the opportunity to become leaders in a struggle for 
freedom from debt. 

Colonel Minshall emphasises, and rightly so, that the German 
national ego can only be changed by a re-education lasting for several 
generations. But he does not emphasise sufficiently that it is the 
educated Germans of all strata of society who unite the German 
nation in its urge for aggression. It is the German intelligentsia: 
scientist, churchman, writer, professional man, civil servant or teacher 
who knows all the answers when the ordinary German begins to feel 
a little uneasy about the war, the atrocities and the German mission, 
The educated German is likely to survive the war. How is his 
influence going to be curbed, particularly as the Allied Administra- 
tion will have to make use of him? Colonel Minshall has neglected 
that aspect of the German problem. 

Neither has he entered into a discussion of the future frontiers 
of Germany. Yet this is of major importance. If one shares the 
author’s suspicion of the Germans and his belief in their intract- 
ability the obvious solution is to make sure that Germany cannot 
commit aggression even if Allied efforts at re-education fail. Per- 
manent loss of territory, moreover, is likely to demonstrate better 
than any reparation, punishment of war criminals or de-industrialisa- 
tion, that aggression does not pay. This is of special importance 
if one advocates some sort of federation of German States, for 
annexation of one or the other strip of German territory will weaken 
Prussia and favour the South or vice versa. 

There is one more point to be made. Germany has reduced the 
occupied countries to such a state that she will emerge relatively 
stronger even in defeat than her neighbours. This is part of the 
German plan to ensure against the consequences of defeat and must 
be taken into account in every plan for the reconstruction of Europe 


with German help. Colonel Minshall has rendered yeoman service * 


to the United Nations by setting out clearly the major difficulties 
of their dealings with a defeated Germany. His book is a real 
contribution to the solution of post-war problems. ELROY BARDON. 


The Japanese Background 
Traveller from Tokyo. By John Morris. (The Cresset Press. ros. 6d.) 


THESE last few months we have seen books, and to spare, that purport 
to explain the phenomenon of the Japanese mentality and Japanese 
life. Traveller from Tokyo is in manner far too elegant and quiet 
to make any such claim ; but it is infinitely the most accomplished, 
convincing analysis of the Japanese that I have yet seen. After ser- 
vice in the Indian Army, and, it would seem, considerable experience 
of the Himalayas, both as an officer and as a member of a Mount 
Everest expedition, Mr. Morris found himself appointed lecturer in 
English at a famous university in Tokyo. He was also given a post 
as adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office. From his resultant semi- 
diplomatic status, Mr. Morris, when war came, was able to enjoy a 
freedom denied to almost every other British subject in Japan. While 
even the Embassy staff were confined to their quarters, Mr. Morris 
was allowed to roam the streets of war-time Tokyo; he is thus able 
to give a picture of it which is necessarily unique. 

But perhaps the main value of this book lies in its study of ordi- 
nary peace-time Japanese life, with its strange rhythms and idiosyn- 
crasies. A skirmish with a drunken servant, the embarrassment of 
owning a telephone and finding your house used as a telephone- 
booth by the. whole neighbourhood, the students who wrote on 
Mr. Morris’s blackboard an entreaty to him to lecture them that 
morning, not on T. S. Eliot, but on his own love-life and experiences 
in “Japanese gay quarter”: by such details Mr. Morris quietly 
creates a panorama both authoritative and lively. 

His main preoccupation, of course, is with Japan’s present aggres- 
sion. He is, I think, extremely fair to the Japanese people. He 
does not dismiss them as seventy million gangsters ; on the contrary, 
he gives them credit for their undeniable virtues, their courage and 
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An ideal Christmas " card” 


MORE POCKET 
CARTOONS 


by OSBERT LANCASTER 
Author of “ Homes Sweet Homes,” ete. 
Good wine needs no bush and Osbert Lancaster needs no 


introduction. Here is a new volume of his famous cartoons. 


2s. 6d. (Ready Dec. 7.) 


DIVIDED 
THEY FALL 


by STEPHEN 


The author of “My Patience is Exhausted” shows in his 
political cartoons a barbed discernment learnt from_ bitter 
experience of Nazi rule. 2s. 6d. (Ready Nov. 30.) 


THE ENEMY 


Edited by CAPT. A. PRYCE JONES 
The purpose of this book is to show the German army in 
action and to describe its organisation pictorially. It is in- 


valuable to the fighting man for instantaneous recognition of 
the enemy. With over 70 photographs. 2s. 6d. (Ready Nov. 30.) 


All prices are net 


LL JOHN MURRAY——4 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


KEEP 
THE HOME GUARD 
TURNING 


In the Hebridean Islands of Great Todday 
and Little Todday Home Guard boots 
become a major problem. A feud 
arises (complicated by the machinations 
of Cupid and the fine intelligence of the 
Military Permit Office). The ensuing 
combined operations form a campaign 
of hilarious excitement, and make up 
a book the only military objective of 
which is laughter. 8s. 6d. net 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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» HOWARD SPRING 

: In the Meantime 7/6 

® Heaven Lies About Us 5/- 

‘ Book Parade 8/6 

» GEORGE DANGERFIELD 

“ Viectoria’s Heir: The Education of a 

2 Prince 15/- 

“4 The Strange Death of Liberal 
England, 1910-1914. 7/6 


LORD BERNERS 


First Childhood 7/6 
Romance of a Nose 7/6 
Count Omega 7/6 


Far From the Madding War 6/- 


LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 
Treasury of English Prose 
Treasury of English Aphorisms 
Words and Idioms 7/6 per vol. 
Reperusals and Re-Collections 


12/6 
Goats 
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1843-1943 
H UMANITY progresses book in hand. During 


the years of reconstruction to which we are 
looking forward, our need of books will grow 
steadily greater and greater—if we are to think 
clearly, plan wisely and build efficiently. During 
the last hundred years Batsfords have published 
and sold a vast range of books on a large 
variety of subjects, historical, critical and tech- 
nical. Every Batsford book is presented on its 
own merits—as a work that deserves the 


attention of the thoughtful modern reader. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD 
15 North Audley Street 


London, W.1 
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resource, the undoubted elegance of much in everyday Japanese life. 
Nor, despite many years of intense militaristic propaganda, does 
Mr. Morris consider that the liberal spirit has been entirely extin- 
guished. Such an opinion, coming from so penetrating and obviously 
sound a critic of Japan as Mr. Morris, must be respected ; but I am 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of our reposing upon this possible 
survival any great part of our post-war plans for Japan. 

All that Mr. Morris has to say on the Japanese theatre, Japanese 
wrestling—where the audience may be moved to a frenzy by the 
spectacle of two masses of flesh crouched in the ring and glaring 
motionless at each other for the best part of ten minutes at a time— 
and the Japanese taste for mountains is very much to the point, and 
at times profoundly amusing. Among other strange details, he 
remarks upon the convention which claps Japanese actors, when act- 
ing in European plays, into red wigs, without exception. Mr. Morris 
might be interested to know that in the contemporary Chinese pic- 
tures of the first European sea-farers to visit their shores, those rude 
intruders are always depicted wearing long red beards, and similar 
convention persists to this day among the mountebanks who make 
laughter at Chinese birthday and wedding-parties. A red wig and 
a bowler hat is all that is needed for a side-splitting caricature of the 
Western Big-Noses Simon Harcourt-SMITH. 


African Victory 


By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 
(Burke Publishing Company. 


10s. 6d.) 


The End in Africa. 
2s.) 


The Conquest of North Africa. 


Mr. MooreHEap’s latest volume was obviously much more difficult 
to write than either Mediterranean Front or A Year of Battle. The 
selection and arrangement of his material must have had to be 
carefully considered if the book was to have any unity at all. Unity 
has, in fact, been achieved by the author making himself the centre 
of his book and writing an account of what he actually observed in 
the period between the summer of 1942 and the summer of 1943. 
As he possesses in a hig’) degree the war correspondent’s ability to 
be in the right place at the right time, the result is a readable and 
exciting book, exactly reflecting the tempo of the events it describes. 
For this book moves very definitely to a climax—the last three 
chapters in which the story of the capture of Tunis and Bizerta and 
of the break-up of Arnim’s army is told in prose that is at once 
breath-taking and of high artistry. 

But the secret of Mr. Moorehead’s success lies not so much in his 
artistry as in his human feeling. He never forgets that his business 
is with the actions of men, of like mind unto ourselves. It is no 
exagseration to say that he can walk with kings and not lose the 
common touch. Grateful as we are for his glimpses of Churchill 
and Roosevelt, of Giraud and de Gaulle, of Alexander and Hor- 
rocks, we shall, I think, remember longer a score of -humbler yet 
deeply significant portraits—the men of the corvette ‘ Exe’ (how sym- 
bolic they are of the influence of sea-power upon history!), the 
Spitfire pilo? whose eyesight was failing yet whose friends could not 
“disguise the fact that they thought it was bad luck he was not 








“The best book that has so far 
come out of World War Two.” 
New York Posr 


The Battle 
is the Pay-off 





RALPH INGERSOLL 


7s. 6d, net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD 
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going to have the chance to risk his neck twice a day over Tunisia 
any more,” the half-dozen soldiers washing in a horse-trough at El 
Aroussa just before the Stukas came over, the group of Tommies 
talking to two Tunisian girls over a fence in Massicault in the middle 
of the wild dash into Tunis. 

The book is full of this kind of vivid picture. It adds life-to the 
communiqué and will help to add life to the histories of the cam- 
paign. Most of all it whets our appetite and makes us want to know 
more about the climax to the African war. For Mr. Moorehead has 
been unable to tell the whole story ; there was much he was unable 
to see, although he saw enough of almost every aspect to remind us 
of its place in the whole. The opening chapters and occasional refer- 
ences later remind us how closely politics and fighting were inter- 
mingled ; the corvette ‘Exe’ ‘brings in the paramount place of 
sea-power in this operation ; we are never allowed to forget about 
air-power or logistics or the men fighting at the front. Incidentally, I 
have noticed only two mistakes in what must have been a hurriedly 
produced book. There is an error in the name of a popular French 
music-hall star and the impression is conveyed that General de 
Gaulle was not, as of course he was, a product of St. Cyr. 


The Conquest of North Africa provides a convenient summary 
of the African campaigns from 1940 to 1943, based mainly on official 
narratives and communiqués. More care might have been taken 
with details. The Coldstream Guards are erroneously referred to as 
“the Coldstreams”; there seems no doubt in the compiler’s mind 
that Darlan’s assassin was “a young monarchist”; and we are told 
about the exploits of “the Lancashire Regiment” without any indi- 
cation as to which of the seven Lancashire infantry regiments is 
meant. But the campaigns are described in clear outline and the 
book, which is well illustrated with maps and official photographs, will 
be useful as an aid to memory. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


A True Englishman 


An appreciation by Cyril Alington, D.D., Dean of 
58.) 


Edward Lyttelton. 
Durham. (John Murray. 


Except in the large circle of his friends and neighbours and former 
pupils Edward Lyttelton, formerly headmaster of Eton, was largely 
forgotten before his death in 1942. It occurred after a quarter of a 
century of useful work but after virtual retirement from public affairs, 
which it is pleasing though not surprising to learn he enjoyed 
better than the earlier period when he was engaged in the tedious 
routine of running a great school, involved .in controversy and 
exposed to publicity which was generally unfavourable. He was 
an old Etonian of an aristocratic and political family, a superb 
athlete, a fair scholar only in the barren field of Latin composition, 
and he had never had any occupation but that of a schoolmaster. 
He might well have been expected, like his predecessor, to be a 
staunch supporter of established institutions. In fact, his failure, 
by mundane standards, arose from his being bound by no con- 
ventional beliefs except a very sincere faith in the Christian religion. 
Subject to th's, he was prepared to adopt any new idea and expound 
it in strikingly unconventional language. “He was alike inspiring 
as a talker, a teacher and a preacher, though not always when he 
put pen to paper, and of his books only Memories and Hopes, a 
charming volume of reminiscences, need be mentioned. He was 
not a profound thinker or even a skilled controversialist and con- 
siderations of expediency would never have occurred to him. It 
thus came about that he was continually under criticism for ex- 
pressing opinions which have since been accepted. 

In 1920 he was the only man to protest against the foundation 
of new public schools on the ground that it would be sufficiently 
difficult to maintain the existing ones. Twelve years before he had 
been regarded as a crank because as Headmaster of Eton he was 
concerned about the physical development of the boys, the teaching 
of modern subjects and the stimulation of interest in social ques- 
tions. He could even criticise the game of cricket and plead for 
less elaboration and better sport. His severity in matters of sex 
offended those who did not realise the strength of his beliefs and 
the austerity of his own life. But the most notable controversy and 
that which drove him from Eton arose from his once famous 
“Gibraltar” sermon. Somewhat ironically Lyttelton, whose con- 
fidence in the rightness of the Allied cause was unbounded, came 
to be denounced by the gutter-press as a pro-German because 
he had almost accidentally stumbled on the fact that an applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the establishment of international 
peace might involve sacrifices by England which the British public 
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ENGLISH JUVENILE 
COURTS 


by Winifred A. Elkin 


The methods open to the courts and the use 
made of them are discussed in detail, as well as 
many questions connected with the organization 
of the courts and the methods of appointing 
the panels of the juvenile court justices. All 
aspects of juvenile court work are discussed in 


detail. 
I4s. net. 


THE ENGLISH NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


by Phoebe E. Cusden 


A history of the nursery school movement in 
this country ; the present position and future 
trends. The case is put for the general develop- 
ment of nursery schools as‘an integral part of 
the nation’s educational system. With charts, 
statistical tables, plans and photographs. 


12s. net. 
KEGAN PAUL 
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The Farming Front 
By FRED KITCHEN 


The author of Brother to the Ox here tells 
of the tremendous and inspiring struggle of 
Britain’s farm workers. The 37 photographs 
are of Kitchen’s own district specially taken 
; by Harold Burdekin. 12s. 6d. net 
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Good Intentions 
By OGDEN NASH 


A collection of the latest verses by Ogden 
Nash, humorist, story-teller, philosopher, 
author of The Face is Familiar. 7s. 6d. net 


Recently Published 


America and Britain 


A Mutual Introduction 
By MAURICE COLBOURNE 


‘Here is a really constructive attempt to “do 
something about” the problem of ~~ ee 
American friendship.—Western Mail. 
5s. net 











SECKER AND WARBURG 


WATER ON THE STEPS 


novel by PETER DE POLNAY. - 9s. 6d. net. 


The lively insight which made Death and To-morrow memorable 
is turned on a group of characters on the Riviera of 1940. The 
main plot of violence centres round the intrigues of the financier 
Kotaklian, but a modern love story provides a poignant 
background. 


SOME TALK or ALEXANDER 


by ROGER GRINSTEAD. 3rd ptg. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A faithful, funny and moving dramatised account of Army 
life. Here are real civilian soldiers, no legendary heroes. . . It 
can be recommended not only to civilians, but to soldiers—and 
that is no slight praise.”"—Daniel George, in Tribune. 


THE CHINESE ROOM 


novel by VIVIAN CONNELL. Dec. 2nd. &s. 6d. net. 


The brilliant author of The Peacock is a Gentleman writes a 
powerful novel of love and marriage, with a vision reminiscent 
of D. H. Lawrence’s work, and a technique as tough and hard 
as that of to-day’s gangster story. 


GANG OF TEN 


by ERIKA MANN. About Dec. 10. 6s. net. 


A splendid story for younger adults (or older children) of life 
in a “United Nations” school, and how the children combine 
to catch a saboteur. 














MAN AND LITERATURE 10s. 6d. net 


by NORMAN NICHOLSON. 


An enquiry into the assumptions as to the nature of Man which underlie 
much of modern writing rather than an attempt to measure modern 
literature by a Christian yardstick. Mr. Nicholson classifies these 
views as Liberal Man, Natural Man, and Imperfect Man. Among the 
authors reviewed are Shaw, Galsworthy, Wells, Lawrence, Hemingway, 
Joyce and Kafka. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTER-ATTACK 6s. net 
Europe's Churches Against Nazism. 
by HUGH MARTIN, DOUGLAS NEWTON, H. M. WADDAMS, 


R. R. WILLIAMS. 


A great page is being added to Christian history by the European 
Churches in their resistance to the assault of Nazism upon the 
Christian faith and life. This books tells the story country by country 
in the light of all the available evidence. 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON 8s. 6d. net 
by HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 


Dr. Fosdick is not only a great preacher; he has been a great friend 
and adviser. For twenty years he has been consulted by thousands 
of people. Here his ripe wisdom is brought to bear upon the 
everyday problems of everyday men and women, 


HERITAGE AND DESTINY 3s. net 


by JOHN A. MACKAY. { 


Dr. John Mackay, now president of Princeton Seminafy, is one of the 
most influential Christian leaders of to-day. In this book he calls 
us to find our creative pattern for personal and national life in a 
rediscovery of our Christian heritage. 


Write for new Autumn List of books. 
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56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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in 1915 would not stand. Some fifteen years later the views he 
had tentatively put forward were generally expressed and he himself 


was forgotten. 


Unlike most schoolmasters he was a man of the world and he. 


never lost interest in current affairs; though the future was not 
shaping itself in accordance with his ideals, it was always of more 
interest to him than the past. As a food-faddist at least he justified 
his views empirically, for he preserved his bodily and mental vigour 
till his death at the age of eighty-six. Ceci. BINNEY. 


1172—1922 


Edited by E. Curtis and 


Ireland: 


Irish Historical Documents, 1172-1922. 
R. B. McDowell. (Methuen. 18s.) 


Tuts collection of documents prepared by the late Dr. Curtis and 
a younger Irish scholar, Dr. R. B. McDowell, is an admirable piece 
of work. For the first time the most important constitutional and 
political documents bearing on Irish history since the Anglo-Norman 
invasion have been brought together in a single volume. The choice 
of documents is excellent and well-balanced ; the editorial work is of 
the highest order. The only criticism one might make is that the 
introduction and the notes prefixed to the documents are a little 
short, but comment of this kind is less a criticism than a demand 
for something more than was possible in a book of 331 pages. 

A collection of documents must be primarily for the use of 
students ; the English translation of the Magna Carta Hiberniae, for 
example, contains as many pitfalls for the unwary as a similar trans- 
lation of our own Magna Carta. None the less, a strong dose of 
emginal documents is a medicine to be recommended to all sufferers 
from historical vapours. Thus a study of the Statutes of Kilkenny 
(1366) will dissipate cloudy assumptions that the subjection of the 
native Irish was a by-product or sequel of the Reformation. These 
Statutes were. indeed a comprehensive (and not altogether successful) 
assertion of the policy of a Herrenvolk in the later middle ages. 
They placed the Irish of the septs outside the protection of English 
law and liberty, and excluded them from offices in Church and State 
among the English in Ireland. With the consent of the archbishops 
and bishops, transgression against the statutes “by rebellion of 
heart” involved ipso facto sentence of excommunication. 

The history of Ireland since the twelfth century has a grim moral 
for English readers. Such readers opening this collection at 
Douglas Hyde’s speech of 1892 on the necessity for de-anglicising 
Ireland, or at Arthur Griffith’s speech at the first annual Council 
Convention of Sinn Fein, may feel bewilderment at Hyde’s distorted 
nationalism and Griffith’s admiration for the economic fallacies of 
List. Neither of these two speakers was a stupid man ; the key to 
their distortions of fact and theory lies back in the centuries of past 
history. A poet might find it, perhaps, in the clause of the Statutes 
of Kilkenny forbidding any Irish minstrels, “ that is to say, tympan- 
ours, poets, story-tellers, babblers, rymours, harpers” from coming 
among the English under pain of imprisonment both for the minstrels 
and their hosts. E. L. Woopwarp. 
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Fiction 


Arrival and Departure. By Arthur Koestler. 7s. 6d.) 


THOSE coming after us who may seek in our literature some patho- 
logical data in Europe’s malady in our time will surely read Ignacio 
Silone and Arthur Koestler—and, if pathology pure is what they 
seek, particularly the latter. For he is at once an idealist and deeply 
disenchanted, yet neither condition in him oversets his cold desire 
to find out why men are, in good and ill as we must loosely divide 
them, what their dreams and actions manifest them to be. Man in 
his social conscience is what this writer persistently examines. If 
he is a political animal, then why ? 

There was no answer, but only a bitter, hard outcry, almost a 
prayer, for one, in Darkness at Noon. Here in this new book, with 
a lessening of austerity, with some general loss of intensity, but still 
refusing all cheap escapes from the tragic personal mystery of the 
so-called idealist, an answer of some kind is attempted. An answer 
too contemporary, too new, and itself too productive of questions to 
be at all conclusive ; but valuable, deeply to be valued, because of 
the ground we cover in search for it, and because of the passion and 
seriousness of the seeker, the writer who is able, without pomp or 
fuss, to make the experience and the heart of one man reflect and 
illuminate a million such. Peter Slavek, young, broken, tortured, 
sick of himself and of his tormenting faith, yet, when both have been 
“ explained ” to him, when he has been “ cured ” of them by psycho- 
analysis, unable still to refuse their classic claims—immune, in fact, 
against simplification—stands out, clear, tragic, true, in this book, 
as the symbol of his generation, the best of it, the incurable part, 
those who know all about the catchwords and the inner and the 
outer terrors, yet cannot rest from what they call “the just cause.” 
The psycho-analyst preaches at them. “History,” she explained, 
“was not an epos, but a chain of anecdotes. The heroic Swiss Guard 
died to the last man on the staircase of the Tuileries in defence of 
a chicken-brained coquette against the upholders of the Rights of 
Man... .” and “. . . What, after all, was courage? . . . A drop of 
iodine less in the thyroid, a sadistic governess or an over-affectionate 
aunt . . . and the hero became a coward, the patriot a traitor... .” 
So on, so on—and it may even be true, and it may, as with Peter 
Slavek, effect by purging and thrusting at memory a temporary 
peace, a brief sense of self-understanding. But still the older shibbo- 
leths stand, as the bewildered “ political animal ” is lately learning ; 
everything is not decided, after all, by the blind savageries of baby- 
hood—and even if by flat calculation it could be said to be, what 
then? Why from our puling absurdities and egotisms do such great 
and violent things arise? The tormented immortals, Prometheus, 
Hamlet, Beethoven, anyone you like, may have been extraordinarily 
complicated babes—but if they were, we are still in darkness. The 
answer is not in the latest textbooks, nor, for all his precision in 
applying their theories to one case, do I think that Arthur Koestler 
expects us to look for it there—for he is so honest that he has to lose 
his hero again to the confusions of the soul, to the old, high-riding 
moral law, to all the bearded clichés about courage and sacrifice and 
atonement. There in that word “atonement” the trouble of the 
idealist lies—in his need to expiate ; as this story tries, and honourably 
fails, to explain. 

One passing note: we have grown so used to tales of The Terror, 
of the methods of European and political thuggery, that I think by 
use our expressions of outrage and horror have grown automatic. 
But when a writer so cold and honest as the author of this book 
recounts what we have already read too many, many times—the 
torturing by men, by human beings, of a man—there can be little 
fear of our not understanding the full, amazing range of bestiality. 
“They talked about suffering like coy curates about the sacrament 
of love. They were shy about the lust of the flesh and ignorant 
about the despair of the flesh. They worshipped an abstract hero 
who defied torture and death—and had no inkling of man’s predica- 
ment, the intimate tragedy of his struggle to retain control of his 
muscles, nerves and guts. But those who had made terror into science 
knew.” Let us read all of this book, shirking nothing of it in our cosy 
comfort—and see if we can work out why men like ourselves, 
nervous, delicate, with desire and capacity for normal health and 
normal hope, persist, in spite of the explanations of psycho-analysis, 
in following “ the just cause.” Kate O’BRIEN. 


(Jonathan Cape. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 246 


[A Book Token for one guinea wi'l be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 7th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 17. His methods may seem “ elementary, 
1. The last person by whom one could my dear Watson,” now ; 
wish to be browned off. 19. The clan is confused when Eve is 
6. A guinea for digging. about. ; 
10. All for a change. 20. People do, generally speaking. 


21. To be this one must be original. 
23. ““O ———— it is a gentle thing Beloved 
from pole to pole! ” (S. T. Coleridge.) 


11. It almost sounds like a mature ideal 
German citizen in the banking world. 
12. It’s panacea (anag.). 


13. Scene of the first eviction. 25. Attack at Holiywood. 
14. It often does with “ finis.”’ , — 
16. Refutes. SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 244 
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18. Up and down, present and past. 
20. Where little Diana is austere. 
22. Found in the great open spaces. 
24. Do they depend on flukes? 

26. Clean confusion in the way. 
27. Buchan gave it to adventurers. 














28. By implication they should be secret 
places. SS ce & 

29. Few celebrate their own. BLOSSO ae of o R ee] 

DOWN : 

2. Poet who added leaves to the trees. MIRRORS 

3. Sekip. ous: 

4. Marlborough took it in 1708. NE MONE 

5. This egg was always a. slightly stale rR We Zs 
joke. 2 - " 

7. Often one finds little change in this. ‘ nm Be Oo c 

8. “I said~-Then, » since "tis so.” PRER SJ 
¢ ge _ ce 1 x “ VPSETS 

9. ey’re simply ghastly. 

15. Sousa kept on producing one, but it a NBic Bo 
didn’t affect the calendar. n ! Beg R Sey ne OI\ALLY) 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 10th 


The winner of Crossword No. 244 is The Hon. K. Cross, Ash 
House, Broughton-in-Furness. 
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December Ist to 18th Open from 9.30 — 4 (Sats 1 p.m.) 


AT HEAL’S 
196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


Film ‘WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN’ 


(by courtesy of Cadbury Bros. Ltd.) 
showing at 11 a.m., 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. 


Exhibition will by opened by 


SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, h.0.B. 
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Shorter Notices 

The Unacknowledged Legislator. By Bonamy Dobrée. P.E.N. 
Books. (Allen and Unwin. 2s.) 

“I Like talks about Literature,” says a participant of this little 


symposium in a Warden’s Post, “they bother one rather, but they 
sometimes clear one’s mind.” It is difficult to think exactly who 
would be bothered or mentally purged by this discussion, for the 
thirties saw a glut of similar and more searching arguments about 
the novelist’s relation to the social background of his time. Writers 
generally choose their cwn appropriate material without such advice, 
and seem less bothered than their commentators by the supppsed 
autonomy of describing the individual soul or its social milieu. 
Perhaps it is meant for export, to show our argumentative democracy 
hammering out its problems between the bombs. Anyway, here 
we have Prothero the near-Marxist, Milward who claims the novelist’s 
right “ to deal with the eternal, with the emotions that affect humanity 
whatever age they live in,” the conciliatory Mrs. Burrows—“I am a 
woman and therefore practical "—who likes Love on the Dole and 
The Grapes of Wrath, and points out that nearly all novelists are 
moralists, and finally the frivolous Mr. Brown, who “ never before 
realised that jolly books really meant anything.” A galaxy of writers 
from Milton to Benda are pressed into the service of the variour 
conclusions, which are all sensible if unstartling. Mr. Dobrée’s 
writing is always accomplished, and this short lively book would 
prove stimulating to a sixth form debating society. 

British Postage Stamps. By John Easton. (Faber. 25s.) 

Tuts is a book indispensable to stamp collectors and to all interested 
in postage stamp design. Not only does it relate the history of 
our stamps, from the first issue on May 6th, 1840, of our first postage 
stamp, the famous Penny Black, but it also gives a critical examina- 
tion, from the point of view of craftsmanship and artistic design, 
of all subsequent issues in Britain and the Empire. The author is 
a printer well qualified to speak on the technical side, and all his 
observations—whether one agrees with them invariably or not— 
are the judgement of a practical and informed critic. Reproductions 
of over five hundred stamps illustrate the author’s points and these 
illustrations are admirably distinct, although it is open to question 
whether their reproduction on‘a greyish background was the wisest 
choice possible. 

William Nicholson. By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 16s.) 

Tuts book is written by an enthusiast and suffers by the extravagant 
assertions of its author. ‘It is true that the artists who are most 
fashionable, either with contemporary Society at large or with the 
intellectual and aesthetic cliques of the day, are very unlikely to 
be those whose reputations live longest ; but it is one thing to assert 
that Sir William Nicholson belongs to neither of these categories 
and quite another to declare that he is “the greatest master of 
Still Life of his own or any other age.” The expression of such an 
opinion (stated by the authoress to be that “of certain people who 
are qualified to judge”) puts the book out of serious consideration 
as an examination of Nicholson the artist ; there remains the man, 
w whose attractive personality does sometimes emerge here, in spite 
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of the rather tiresome gush enveloping it like a fog. There are, 
however, some interesting facts related, and excellent photographs 
of the artist himself and of many of his pictures. This makes it 
all the more regrettable that the book was not better written. It 
belongs to a class of book, thought presumably to have popular 
appeal, which publishers with a surer literary judgement would not 
have made themselves responsible for. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
MarKeETS have recoversd their poise but not their punch. While 
the weaker speculative positions have been eliminated and the selling 
from the main body of investors has dried up, investors’ with funds 
have not yet made up their minds that prices are right or which 
stocks are cheap. In consequence, markets are in an indeterminate 
phase, turnover is small and price fluctuations are narrow. There 
should be buying opportunities within the next few weeks for long- 
headed investors. 
AN O.F.S. DEAL 

In the Kaffir market even the Orange Free State, latterly a name 
to conjure with, has temporarily lost its appeal to speculators. Here 
we have East Rand Consolidated announcing the acquisition of 
interests in this field, whereupon the 5s. shares have fallen from 
16s. to 148. 3d. True, there had been so much whispering of the 
news in advance that when the official circular was released there 
was a pretty substantial speculative position built up. The significant 
fact, nevertheless, is that the publication of the full details, which 
show that East Rand Consolidated has acquired participations in 
interests held by several leading Kaffir houses, failed completely to 
bring in fresh buyers. Whether the new interests will prove worth- 
while time alone will show. If one assumes that the 120,000 shares 
paid by E.R.C. have been valued for the purposes of the deal around 
the current market price, the purchase price was about £300,000. 
That needs to be considered in relation to the company’s other assets 
worth about £2,300,000 and to the present market capitalisation of 
E.R.C, of something over £4,000,000. 

MONTAGUE BURTON PROBLEMS 

After falling sharply from 14s. 9d. to 13s. 6d., the 10s. ordinary shares 
of Montague Burton, the multiple tailors, have recovered to 143. 
following the directors’ preliminary statement of profits and dividend. 
It is not hard to understand why net profits for the year to March 31st 
have slumped from £335,600 to £160,487, both figures being struck 
before providing for taxation. This company has been badly hit 
by the call-up in the age groups in which the great majority of its 
customers were to be found. In consequence of the fall in profits, 
holders of the £2,229,163 of ordinary capital are not to receive any 
dividend for the year to March 31st, against 5 per cent. in each 
of the, three preceding years. This announcement came as an un- 
pleasant surprise to the Stock Exchange, but disappointment was 
tempered by the board’s decision to pay an interim of 2} per cent. 
on account of the year ending March 31st, 1944. This declaration, 
which points to a total distribution of at least 5 per cent., clearly 
implies that the difficulties responsible for the heavy fall in earnings 
last year have now been surmounted. It is believed that by entering 
new fields, such as the manufacture of officers’ uniforms, the manage- 
ment has already succeeded in restoring earning power to a satis- 
factory level. At 14s. the ros. ordinaries are offering a yield of less 
than 4 per cent. on the § per cent. dividend, but in view of the post- 
war improvement possibilities the shares should be worth keeping. 

GOLD FIELDS POSITION 

From the latest accounts of Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa it is clear that the increase in dividend from Io per cent. to 
12} per cent. has been made possible by the profits derived from 
share market transactions. In his survey Mr. H. C. Porter explains 
that the increase in profits from £842,949 to £978,425 reported by 
New Consolidated Gold Fields, the operating concern, was due 
entirely to greater opportunities offered for profitable share trans- 
actions and that the revenue from dividends, interest and other 
sources was slightly lower than in the preceding year. From the 
capital standpoint the position is strong in that the market value of 
investments is substantially above the book figure. There has also 
been a further improvement in the liquid position, current assets, 
including gilt-edged stocks, amounting to nearly £2,500,000. This 
Kaffir finance house is interested mainly in the South African gold- 
mining industry, but has important interests in West Africa. At £3 
the £1 shares are priced to yield just over 4 per cent. 
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JN a Guide to London, dated 1806, we. read that:— | 
“ Houses having boxes for receiving letters before 5 o'clock, are | 
| open in every part of the Metropolis.” (There were forty-seven | 
| such Receiving Houses ranged from Berkeley Square to Wapping 
Dock.) “ After that hour, bell-men collect the letters during another 

| hour, receiving a fee of one penny for each letter.” 

| 

! 

| 
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In an age when there is a pillar-box around almost every 
corner, it is not generally realised that it was not until 1857 
that the first pillar-box was set up at the corner of 
Farringdon Street and Fleet Street, in the City of London. 
A daring experiment at the time but quickly justified. The | 
| public welcomed its convenience and recognised its security | 
for the lock was Chubb’s, as it is to-day on those red | 
custodians of our penmanship. ..... the country over, 


CHUBB 


THERE 1S NO ‘SAFER’ PLACE 


CHUBB & SON'S LOCK & SAFE CO., LTD., | 
68, ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.WA 
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Health tip! 


The cigarette* with the natural 


filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs all the dust as well as 
a 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


* For ‘ Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2/4 
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THE SOLDIERS’ SAILORS’ & AIRMEN’S : 
FAMILIES ASSOCIATION by sending a dona- $ 

_ tion to 247 Regent Street, W.1 : 
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THE GIFT THAT’S 
WELCOMED 
BY ALL 





Whatever the ages, whatever 
the tastes of your family, friends or staff, 
National Savings Gift Tokens are the per- 
fect answer to your gift problem. They’re 
easy to buy—from any Post Office, Trustee 
Savings Bank, War Savings Centre or 
through your Savings Group, in units of 
15/- up to any amount. They’re easy to give 
—send them through the post with your 
Christmas greetings, They're pleasant to 
receive—because your gift starts to grow in 
value as soon as the. Tokens are exchanged 
for Savings Certificates or used to make a 
deposit in the Post Office or a Trustees Sav- 
ings Bank. Be in the fashion and MAKE 
THIS A SAVINGS CHRISTMAS. 
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BREAD pleases all the family because it 
It makes appetising sandwiches. It 
Try it. Ask Baker 


+ RMALINE 


is so delicious 


restores energy It is easily digested 
or write BERMALINE, Fairley Y., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
»}URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
) wear) Invisibly Mended in one week. Send or call. 
Mark clear; demaaee to be mended.—BeEtt INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
1ANCER SUFFERER (330 43).—Soldier’s wife, 38. 
( Extra nourishment needed. Please help. Jewellery 
gratefully received.—NationaL Society FOR CANCER 
Revier, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
YOLLOW THE LEADER: Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1, 
I: acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 


on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy's film salvage. Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

+IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS.—Make it 

TY easier for your friends to GROW MORE FOOD— 
almost a life-and-death need for our country. Trial sets of 
12 Small Tent Cloches 216. Half-sets (24) 38/6. Half-sets 
(10) Low Barn Pattern 38/6. Full Set (20) 67/6. Scotland 


23/-, 41 — and 72 6 respectively. We can deliver in time 
only if you order AT ONCE.—Cuast Ltp., Dept. E.G., 
Chertsey, Surrey 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carben 
] 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFar.ane (C.), 
The Study, 906 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
*YBIL RANG, Literary Typist. MSS promptly and 
s intelligently copied. Long experience. Moderate 
charges. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
(Hampstead 3844). 
5 or British Health Freedom Society has been founded 
as a central organisation—representative of ll 
concerned with public liberty and education in 
Your help and support are urgently needed.— 


matters. 

Write : Tie SecreTary, 38, Langham Street, London, W.1. 
"Phone: Museum om 

TH°HE Vicar of iIRTLING, near NEWMARKET, 


would send a typed _— to A returned) of books 
numbered and priced. He would carriage. 
‘HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the pa pore 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at HAL 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence.—Write for free advice and book to 


Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, London, 

W.Cut Mus. 4574. 

V TYANTED Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ; 
Children’s, 10 vols. ; Chambers’ recent. Hi 


prices paid.—Foy.es, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


Gerrard $660. 

wy TED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 
instruments. Full particulars and = required, 

Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of 

the above. Stamp with requirements.—BortrTertLts, Music 

Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 

\ * ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 

large or small outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfits 

and anvthing of interest to the younger generation. Full 


particulars and price required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements. —Bortrertt_s, Models Department, High 


Street, Canvey. Essex 
Ww* TCHES WANTED.—New Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
ie of Army Officer, 
pension, dependent on charity, 
for maintenance Case 249.)—Appeal “ S,’’ DisTREssED 
GENTLEPOLK’s Arp ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
TORLD SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 
details. —Dvuttons (S), 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 
wr FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
ReGeNtT Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


aged 84, ineligible for any 
urgently needs help 





BRAIN POWER. 


a” PER-PELMANISM ” is the term used in 
a daily newspaper when describing the new 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
ing by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism. 
Assures full benefits in half the time, et a frac- 
tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee 30/- for 
postal course. Pamphlet free.—W. J. Ennever, 
57, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, W.C.1. 
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SPECTATOR, IMBER 26, 








I want to know what 
the inhabitants of 
Ecbatana were like 


—was a request from a member. The 
National Book Council was able 
promptly to supply the titles of a 


number of books which contain full 
information about this almost unknown 
realm. If you want information about 
books the N.B.C. will supply it through 
its Book Inquiries Department. Other 
services for the annual subscription 
of 7/6 include the monthly News Sheet 
. « « Book Lists as issued . . ; Hand- 
books ... Use of the Library of Books 
about Books .., Entry to Competitions 


Write today for full particulars te 
Maurice Marston, Secretary 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


3 HENRIETTA ST. LONDON W.C.2 































+ « we have limited 

accommodation at 
times. . . Our aim 
to-day is to keep 
in organised readi- 
ness for the moment 
when you'll be ‘ travel-free ' again. 


Corrie Hotel Corrie, Arran 
Douglas Hotel Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash Hotel Lamiash, Arran 
CrawfordHotel Crawford, Lanarkshiré 
Douglas Arms, Douglas, Lanarkshire 
Caledonian Hotel = | 


—— 


BlackBuliHotel, Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Rowardennan, Loch Lomond 
Gartocharn Hotel 
Gartocharn, Loch Lomond 

Balloch Hotel, Balloch, Loch Lomond 
King’s Arms Hotel, Girvan, Ayrshire 













Proprietors — Public House Trust 
(Glasgow District), Ltd. (General 
Manager. D. McDougall), 103 West 
Regent St.. Glasgow, C.2. Doug. 6886 

















Large | Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
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1943 


EDUCATIONAL 


’ | AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEG# 
I Principal : Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: Secre. 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ,, 
B.Com., LL.B., >, and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. Be, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 894) 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


di —_—_—_—_ 
Six Open Scholarships value £30-{£100, and additional 
Exhibitions of £50-£40, for general ability, Music and Art, 
will be awarded in March. Basic fees, ‘= gns. per annum, 
oe. —For — apply te THE HEADMASTER, 

. B. Castle, M.A. (Oxon 

ITTLE ST. FRANCIS. —Small co-ed. discipl, ; 

I 4 Montessori group ; 2 Loom age 4-7 ; Se J exc. health 
Flamstead, nr. St. Albans, Herts. el.: Markyate 2' 
— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January isth, 
1944. The College prepares women students for 
London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholae 
ships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of 
not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for competition in February, 1944. The last date for the 


receipt of entry forms is December t1th, 1943. For 
further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


‘PANISH TAUGHT by post or personally by teacher 
N with | - Lee ; also English/Foreign short- 
hand.—Box N 
ry. HE MOUNT °SCHOOL, YORK. —Boarding School, 
under the management of the “ Society of Friends. % 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 to £60 p.a. 
offered to girls aged 11 to 15. Examination February.— 
Particulars on application to the HEADMISTRESS after 
January oe 1944. Last date of entry February rst. 
7 AIN NOW and be prepared wo A! your part in 
the post-war world at the QU EN’S: SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s pty 'S.W. 7 (Western 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


reg ION : CROSS-CURRENTS IN BAROQUE 
ART. Nov. 25th-Dec. 23rd. Arcade —— Royal 
Arcade, 28, Old Bond St., W.1. ro-s5 ; Sat. 10-1. Adm. free. 


"OHN PLATT-MILLS, Barrister-at-Law, of Hereford 





e Enquiry fame, and Mrs. J. Thompson, J.P., speak at 
Conway Hall, Holborn, 3 p.m., Sun., Dec. sth: “ Soviet 
Justice and Child Delinquency ” (Chair: Miss M. D. 


Clarke.) Res. seats 6d. and ts., from Russta To-pay 

Society, 150, Southampton Row, W.C.1 

] ONDON GROUP at the Royal Academy. Extended 
4 until December 4th. Daily, 10 to 5. Sundays 2 to 5, 





APPOINTMENTS 


TATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
i requires full-time or part-time clerical worker (able 
to type) for Registry and Filing Department. School 
Certificate or equivalent. Commencing salary, £2 103.-{3 
plus bonus, according to hours and ec 
(by letter only), 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
im -y AL Company specialising in fine vet, 
invites actors interested in this type of work te 
apply for two excellent parts, also one vacancy actress, 
Salary, £5. Touring in famous play. Long-term policy 
of interesting plays in Preparation. —Box ror. 




















adversity after Service, re | count LONDON, E.C.2. 
on the help of the British Legion. A : . nee 
legacy te HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan Paid up Capital, £4,500.000. Reserve | Fund, 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,.000,000; Reserve f 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. F tnchading 3° 
their families too. fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches through- i Purchase Tax - each 
( Registered under the out Australia and New Zealand. issues Telegraphic ' Obtainable only from Retailers. 
War Charities Act, 1949.) be rs, he rs - Cc a | Drafts, po cveutee 3 JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
wy its = ravellers Cheques sstrec Jeposits ye — wn 
or fixed periods received é : icc 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great pom by St. Crements Press, Lrtp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectatoe, Lrv., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, Nov. 26, 1943. 
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